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JUST A MINUTE, BUSTER! 


WHADDYA think you're doing? Lent ya eyes to ya Grandma to read the Declaration? No, wise guy? Then how come you 
missed the signs? We're making with the welcome in this precinct, and we don't want no broken-down jalopies spoilin’ 
the outlook. It’s the Veeps, Buster, the VEEPS . . . straight off the Boeing from England. Had themselves the sky-time 
of their lives .. . wining, dining, getting the kind of sweetness-and-light treatment that makes Pollyanna look like Lizzie 
Borden. This town's got sump'n to live up to, boy. Yeah, that’s right—Air-India. For a private eye, you pick up a fast clue. 
And now move over, will ya... here they come. 


NEW YORK 5 flights every week 


Ask your travel agent 


A!lR-INDIA 


In association with BOAC and QANTAS 





London Manchester Glasgow Leeds Birmingham 
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— Portrait of the Week— 


WHILE GENEVA RANG to the sound of yet more 
deadlocks over the Laos talks. South Korea heard 
more martial noises as a military junta, led by 
| General Chang and General Chung, staged a coup 
against the Government which had replaced the 
overthrown Rhee regime. It was thought that the 
| revolt was caused by the Government's failure to 
live up to its promises of reform and also by the 
prevailing economic distress. The American com- 
mander on the spot. General Magruder, insisted 
that the United States supported the legally elec- 
ted Government, but the insurrectionists declined 
to comment. They insisted, however, that they 
were pro-American, and anti-Communist, and that 
they intended to clear up corruption in South 


lk srean public life. And in Angola, the sound of 
1A 
| 


} 


fricans being indiscriminately slaughtered by 
| Dr. Salazar’s troops mingled with the speeches of 
lwelcome for HMS Leopard. paying a goodwill 
visit to the territory. 
* 


THE ANTI-VIOLENCE LEAGUE, Which is to launch a 

| national campaign in favour of flogging, whipping, 
| birching and an increase in all kinds of hanging, 
had a setback when the House of Lords rejected 
nendment to the Criminal Justice Bill which 
d have at any rate have made a start on the 
League’s programme. It was announced that one 
the League’s sponsors was Sir Percy Sillitoe. 
former head of MI5, and it was also announced 
that Lord Radcliffe is to be in charge of the de- 
ltuiled and wide-ranging inquiry into Sir Percy's 
lold firm. The Prime Minister, in announcing the 
linquiry. talked of the curtailment of liberty that 
might be involved, but close scrutiny of his words 
failed to elicit any definite meaning in them. 


* 


THE RE-CONVENED CONFERENCE on the constitu- 
tional future of Southern Rhodesia opened, and 
immediately afterwards the African delegates, led 
by Mr. Joshua Nkomo. walked out, claiming 
among other things—that the ban on rural meet- 
ings had prevented his party discussing the pro- 
posals held over from the January conference. 
Meanwhile a curfew was imposed in parts of 
Kenya, where another murder took place. A bus, 
containing white and Negro travellers, driving 
through Alabama to test the application of 
Supreme Court rulings against discrimination. 
was stoned and burnt (the passengers being beaten 
up) by a number of citizens who seemed not to 
want a Negro to marry their sisters. 


* 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION applied 
to the Iron and Steel Board to allow a ‘significant’ 
increase in the price of iron and steel. This was 
believed to be part of the steel industry’s private 
war against the coal industry, the Federation ex- 
plaining that the increase was necessary because 
of the rise in the price of coal. Meanwhile, no 
decision had been reached by the Treasury on the 
request by the Steel Company of Wales to be 
allowed to import American coal more cheaply 
than they could buy British. 


| 


* 


IN RETURN FoR the BBC’s televising the May Day 
purade in Moscow, the BBC announced that 
Trooping the Colour would be televised by the 
Russian television system. There were hopes that 
the British Trade Fair in Moscow would do good 
business. Miss Barbara Cartland announced that 
she had heard from a friend that a woman in a 
hairdresser’s had once heard another woman in 
the same hairdresser’s talking indiscreetly about 
and a foxhound was brainwashed by 
members of the League Against Cruel Sports. 
What is more, a Mrs. Bottoms sued the makers 
ot her bath because the bottom (of the bath) 
was bumpy, and won. 


Security, 
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TORY SOCIA 


HE Government is delaying its policy state- 
f pd on coal imports, the Commons were told 
this week, ‘because of the importance of the issues 
involved.” It would be pleasant to believe that 
this is the real reason for the delay; but past 
experience suggests a more likely explanation 
is that a busy search is in progress for ways in 
which the issues can be burked. And this is one 
on which a decision happens to be urgent. 
Whether a steel company should, or should not, 
be allowed to import coal from the US may seem 
relatively unimportant; yet the decision may turn 
out to be of supreme importance to the future 
of the British economy. 

For years the assumption, fed into schoolboys 
learning history and undergraduates learning 
economics, has been that home-mined coal is 
Britain’s staple, to which she has owed her com- 
mercial pre-eminence in the past, and on which 
she must base her hopes of continued prosperity 
—at least until nuclear power becomes generally 
available and cheap enough to take over, which 
will not be in the predictable future. As a result, 
all legislation has been based on the premise that 
coal output must be maintained at all costs. It is 
a false premise; as should surely be obvious from 
the fact that the Americans are now anxious to 
sell us coal at anything from 15s. to 30s. a ton 
cheaper than the current market price in Britain. 

At first sight it may seem astonishing that the 
Americans, with their higher wage rates, should 
be able to undercut the National Coal Board's 
prices. The reason is simple: in America coal- 
mining is a competitive business; here, it is a 
branch of social welfare. If uneconomic pits were 
closed, the price of British coal could be halved, 
making it again competitive in world markets: 
but the price is kept up artificially, for fear of 
the political and social reactions. True, the 
reactions would be formidable; but that does not 
excuse the kind of statement made by Mr. James 
Griffiths in the Commons—that supplying coal 
at less than cost price to industry means that the 
Coal Board is subsidising industry. The fact is 


Maurice Bartlett, Que 


ntin Blake, Petty, Timothy, lrog and Noe! Watson 
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that industry is supporting a great load of un- 
economic pits on its back 

The old argument against reducing coal out- 
put is that this would mean placing dangerous 
reliance on imports of oil. But this is no longer 
any real danger. Vast new deposits have been dis- 
covered in and which not 
merely ensure adequate provision for centuries 
at present levels of consumption, but give promise 
of holding down and possibly reducing fuel 
prices. It can now confidently be assumed that 
supplies will not be seriously jeopardised by any 
peripheral war—and after a global war, few of 
us would be left to worry whether there were 
supplies or not. 

There remains the balance of payments prob- 
lem; but this, in fact, is one of the strongest 
arguments for allowing the import of cheap fuel. 
For years alarm has been expressed that higher 
wage levels will price British exports out of 
foreign markets; exactly the same argument can 
be used about higher fuel costs. The Government 
may assert that the tax on fuel oil in the Budget 
was for revenue; but whatever its motive, it can 
only have the effect of putting up the costs of 
production. 

The weight that British industry has to bear 
from this policy of protecting the coal industry 
can be gauged from The Sources of Energy, a 
new Conservative Political Centre pamphlet by 
Georg Tugendhat. In the US, Dr. Tugendhat 
notes, the coal prices have been falling while they 


Canada elsewhere 


have been rising here. With gas the con- 
trast is even more striking: in this country 
the industrial consumer has to pay Is. 44d. 


per therm, as against a basic rate of I$d. a therm 
for natural gas ‘in the field’ in Italy. It is true 
that the price to the consumer in Italy is usually 
considerably higher, largely because the Govern- 
ment milks the industry on the way; but the 
industrialist there still pays far less for his power, 
either from gas or from oil, than he does in 
Britain. No wonder Italian industry has made 
such a striking advance in the past decade. 
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What is needed, clearly, is a new attitude to 
fue! and power. To say that the coal industry 
must continue to be supported in the style to 
which it has become accustomed is equivalent 
to arguing that bus services and private cars to 
remote rvrai areas should be taxed to prevent 
traffic from leaving the branch lines. If Britain 
were so rich that she could afford to carry the 
burden of innumerable uneconomic pits, there 
would be a case in charity for preserving them, 
or at least for keeping their closure to the present 
leisurely rate. But if the other nations of the world, 
and particularly the Six, are going to enjoy, as 
they have been enjoying, the benefits of progres- 
sively cheaper power, while the cost of power here 
continues to rise, Britain will very soon be losing 


the only source—exports—from which such 
charity can be maintained; and then, the 
country’s economic position will become 


precarious indeed. 

There does not seem to be any prospect of a 
Labour Government acting. There does not seem 
to be any prospect of a Labour Government, 
either; but if one were to be returned it would be 
unlikely to break away from the attitude 
expressed in the last few days by the miners (who 
threaten to strike). 

There is no reason, though, why a Conserva- 
tive Government should not act. Or, rather, there 
are two reasons, both bad. One is that the Con- 
servative Party has no great enthusiasm for suc- 
cessful nationalised industries (they are thought 
to be a feather in the Opposition’s cap). The other, 
which may turn out to be more serious, is that 
Conservative supporters would like an efficient 
capitalist-style nationalised industry even less 
than they like the present moribund institutions. 
The State corporation ENI in Italy is feared and 
hated by many industrialists there because Signor 
Mattei runs it on approved capitalist lines—that 
is, when he finds that his full output is not being 
taken up because private enterprise is too lazy or 
timid to exploit the resources he is providing for 
them, he goes into business himself, manufactur- 
ing pipelines to carry, or setting up hotels to lure 


tourists to use, his oil; and private enterprise does 
not like this at all. Businessmen here are unlikely 
to be any more enlightened 

But their opposition should be faced, tor only 
through the ENI approach can the NCB be 
rejuvenated—and, m the process, help to reju- 


venate British industrv. [f. at the same time, the 
railways were also given much greater com- 
mercia! freedom, the etlect could be most striking. 
And what if it provokes opposition on the Right 
aS well as the l.eft? So does Britain’s entry into 
the Common Market. yet that entry cannot long 
te deferred. A Conservative Government—after 
a decade in office, and with every prospect of a 
return to power at the next election if it does not 
bore the electorate into rejecting it—is in a good 
position to examine with care, and then embrace 
with enthusiasm, a project of this kind; for it 
provides yet another opportunity to perform the 
Party’s favourite manceuvre of adopting Labour 
ideas and turning them to its own purposes 


Strengthening the Alliance 


LTHOUGH the communiqué issued cfter last 
Mavens NATO meeting in Oslo may have 
been ‘one of total platitude, as a disillusioned 
leader-writer put it, yet some solid results do seem 
to have emerged from its deliberations. In the 
first place, Mr. Dean Rusk’s explanation of 
American actions in Cuba inaugurates an era of 
closer consultation of America’s European allies 
which is very welcome. Then there is the emphasis 
placed in the communiqué on aid to under- 
developed countries which is at last receiving its 
due in the NATO programme of political action. 
Finally, there is the hope expressed of closer 
collaboration in all fields between the North 
Atlantic powers—a hope which Mr. Rusk stressed 
by coming out clearly in favour of an extension of 
the Commor. Market. 

For it is clear—it has, indeed, been clear for a 
long time—that, if NATO does not take positive 


action to increase the co-operation between its 
the alliance 


member States, will fall apart. 





‘Ah, Senor Admiral, eet eez nothing. They are just making Ze streets 


‘ow you say “ship shape.”’ 
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NEXT WEEK 
So many letters came in following 


Charles Brand’s ‘The Teacher’sjLot’ in our 
March 31 issue that we suggested he should 
postpone his reply until he had time to 
digest them. He will be answering his critics 
in the Spectator next week. Two other 
perennial controversies in the profession 
will also be discussed: the concept of a 
‘liberal’ education, by the headmaster of a 
county grammar school; and specialisation, 
by A. D. C. Peterson, the Director of the 


it 


Department of Education. Oxford Un- 
versity. 
In Books next week there will be a 


Paperbacks section with reviews by D. W. 
Brogan, William Golding, Anthony Hart- 





ley. Brian Inglis and Anthony Quinton 





Foreign policy is now r-ade ona world scale. and 
the strains produced by actions initiated in a 
part of the world not covered by NATO are 


bound to affect its efficiency as wel! as the trust 
between its members. Thus it would seem to be 
essential that the West—that is, NATO—should 
dissociate itself from the eighteenth-century 
colonial policies of Portugal. There was some talk 


of this at Oslo, but it seems that no amount of 
tactful hints are likely to lure Dr. Salazar into 
the 


twentieth century. In the meantime great 
damage is being done to other NATO members, 
whose African policies suffer from guilt by 
association. Now that the US has recognised that 


NATO has a right to discuss its policies in other 


areas of the world, it has a right to expect t its 
allies will do likewise. 
But this principle immediately raises the ques 


d2 Gaulle’s plan for a tripartite directorate of 
NATO will be discussed between its author and 
President Kennedy when the latter visits Paris at 
the end of the month. Yet, even supposing it were 
adopted, would the French Government welcome 
an extension of the NATO principle to a right of 


regard over their own policies in Africa? The 
answer is almost certainly ‘no, but it is hard to 
see how any tripartite directorate for extra- 
European affairs can work without some diminu- 
tion of national! susceptibilities. 

Present objections to the French plan are largely 
due to the feeling in Washington that, though the 
Germans might accept exclusion for the moment 
from such a NATO inner circle (and also from 
the possession of tactical atomic weapons). yet 
this is a situation which is unlikely to last. On 


the other hand, President de Gaulle appears to be 


making the acceptance of his ideas on NATO the 


price of Great Britain’s entry into the Common 
Market with all the strengthening of the alliance 
that this would imply; and it might be thought 
that, if Germany and its partners among the SIX 
are not willing to put pressure on France, then 


they must accept the consequences. This 1 
drum (and a variety of military ones) 


in Paris. But, whatever the Oslo meet- 


awaits a 
solution 


ing may have neglected—and the question of the 


independent deterrent seems to have been 
deliberately avoided—it has given a decided 
pointer to the way in which such problems ought 
to be resolved: by closer co-operation rather than 
by concessions to national feelings, which the 


facts of modern war and politics are rendering 
increasingly obsolete. 
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Britain and The Six 


From a Correspondent* 


HouGH General de Gaulle and Dr. Adenauer 
eo as regally as ever on Friday, Europeans 
are for the moment paying more attention to Mr. 
Macmillan. The General’s widely suspected plans 
for political co-operation among the Six do not 
weigh much in the balance against the prospect 
of Britain’s entering the Common Market. While 
in London the politicians keep on asking whether 
‘the French will let us in,’ in Paris they are won- 
dering whether Macmillan will make up his mind. 
Adenauer’s position is clear: he is on record as 
wanting Britain in the Common Market. De 
Gaulle would feel insulted in his statesmanship 
if he were ever clear: ‘Prestige,’ he wrote in an 
early ‘is inconceivable without mystery. 
Mastery over men’s minds requires . . . a habit 
of giving nothing away, a preference for spring- 
ing surprises.” The surprise in this case might well 
be a welcome for the British. The General is 
rumoured—in this political regime of carefully 
planted rumours—to have said the British must 
sooner or later join the Common Market. 

That at least is what a good many Frenchmen 
would think today. There is no doubt that as long 
as there were no ifs and buts a British request 
to join the European Community would get a far 
better reception than the Free Trade Area did. 
The French regarded this as a scheme to preserve 
Britain’s independent ‘great power’ status and 
have a bite at the European cake as well; their 


a 


essay, 


political jealousy was aroused as much as their 
economic fears. But now if Britain joined the 
Common Market, they would feel their policy had 
succeeded and that class differences among great 
powers had been wiped out. In other ways, too, 
times have changed. De Gaulle’s_ intentions 
worry France’s Common Market partners, but 
the thought that even Adenauer can hardly go 
on much longer worries the French. Are Erhard 
and Strauss nationalists? Might they not one 
day work out their own terms with the Russians? 
When things are uncertain, Britain’s sober vir- 
tues exert a certain charm. So, last week, Le 
Monde published an article that may surprise 
people who remember the Free Trade Area 
quarrel but forget that the French Assembly re- 
jected the European Army treaty because Britain 
was not a party to it: ‘If Britain is at last bound 
up with the Continent, this will put an end to 
centuries of rivalry and “divide-and-rule.” It will 
ensure that Germany’s vitality is contained in a 
framework large enough to hold it. It will offer 
the promise of new progress to western unity. 
And it will show that a threatened world has the 
resilience to face the threat and get together to 
aid the people that need help to avoid totalitarian 
regimes.’ 

Ot the three groups in France that laid the Free 
Trade Area low—the ‘Europeans,’ the industrial- 
ists and the farmers—only the farmers might 
battle again. The federalist ‘Europeans’ are 
divided between those who agree with Le Monde 
and those who fear that Britain on top of de 
Gaulle will be the last straw to break the back of 
the European institutions; but even the latter 
would swallow their fears if Britain accepted 


—_ 





* Darsie Gillie is on holiday. 


PARIS 


those institutions by becoming a full member of 
the European Community. As for the industrial- 
ists, they have astonished themselves by their 
success in the Common Market. Between 1958 
and 1960 they have doubled their sales to Ger- 
many and even tripled them to Italy. The old 
fears that dated back to the rise of the Ruhr in 
the nineteenth century have vanished with an 
almost suspect speed 

The farmers alone—if that is the right word for 
five million people—are really afraid. When the 
Common Market negotiated they were 
promised a preferential r-arket for their growing 
surpluses in Germany. The Germans have shown 
they are in no hurry to take them, and tempers 
have been rather high. Britain’s entry, which 
could only mean the maintenance of food imports 
from abroad, would at first sight take away the 
farmers last hopes of preference. But even they 


Was 


realise larger issues are at stake than getting rid 
of surplus milk and wheat. If a compromise were 
found—if for instance it were recognised that 
Europe, like America, may have to subsidise sur- 
pluses—they would probably resign themselves 
to Britain’s entry. 

So here, as always, the last word lies with de 
Gaulle and his ambition to lead Europe—against 
the ‘Anglo-Saxons’ as readers of his Memoirs 
are apt to remember. But memoirs are written 
after the event and are a poor guide to the future. 
Since de Gaulle has based his foreign policy on 
the German alliance and the Common Market 
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that cements it, he is not, for all the gloss he puts 
on events, a free agent. This became apparent last 
year when he criticised the European institutions 
and attacked NATO in a press conference. When 
Adenauer grew indignant, he back-pedalled and 
has spent the better part of a year assuring him of 
his fidelity to Europe and the American alliance. 
If he were now to oppose Britain's entry into the 
Common Market he would be in grave danger 
of breaking it up and of isolating himself diplo- 
matically. The behaviour of the French Govern- 
ment shows he has no intention of doing this. The 
closer the British edge towards the Common Mar- 
ket, the more the French respond. It started two 
months ago when the French Foreign Minister, 
M. Couve de Murville, stressed the Common 
Market was open to newcomers. Since, French 
officials, in talks with their British opposite 
numbers, have been unexpectedly co-operative. 
Everything, then, indicates that if Britain takes 
a clear decision there can be no French veto. 
Such a decision is not impossible despite agricul- 
ture, the Commonwealth and EFTA, for Britain 
could certainly modify the policies of the Six 
from within the Common Market, especially 
Where they have not yet been defined, as with 
agriculture. But anything short of full member- 
Ship would arouse the old mistrust, not only in 
France. French Starting with the 
farmers and federalists, would become 
whelming and another brave scheme would sink 
without trace in a sea of technical argument. To 
avoid this the British Government must couch 
its offer in such terms that everyone is aware of a 
revolution in British policy. The French are 
already half-convinced that history is in the 
making. But it is up to Britain to make it. 


opposition 
over- 


Red Alert for Defence Policy ? 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY? 


EBATES on defence are strangely infrequent 
D in the House of Commons; there have been 
only three since the election—two at the time of 
the White Papers, the other at the request of 
the Opposition last December. And the two-day 
debate on foreign affairs this week will be the 
first opportunity the House has had to discuss 
foreign policy since the accession of President 
Kennedy. As we have endured days of debate 
on a seemingly endless procession of minor Bills, 
it is high time we got down to debating what 
really matters. 

Defence is, at this moment, a subject that is 
of particular embarrassment to both parties. The 
Government is still committed to the completion 
of its five-year plan introduced in 1957 by Mr. 
Duncan Sandys. This policy continues to place 
a greater emphasis on nuclear weapons—the 
150-strong striking force of V-bombers—than it 
does on conventional forces. The Government's 
policy is still based on the concept of ‘massive 
retaliation’; fashionable in the early Fifties and 
even at that time a better guide to the immediate 
past than to the immediate future. The decision 
to do away with national service is a rational 
part of such a policy. The dilemma in which 
the Government is now cruelly placed is due not 


to the unsuccessful implementation of correct 
defence policies, but to the successful imple- 
mentation of incorrect policies. For at a time 
when Kennedy is rendering America’s strategic 
forces invulnerable by concentrating upon re- 
taliatory missiles such as Polaris and Minuteman, 
and has increased her defence budget not only 
to do this, but to increase both the numbers and 
the firepower of her conventional forces, Mr. 
Watkinson (having succeeded in reducing the 
percentage of the gross national product spent 
on defence from 10 per cent. to 7 per cent.) is con- 
tent to contribute a striking force of V-bombers 
and an army that promises soon to be 40,000 
below the figure that it itself considers to be the 
minimum necessary to fulfil its commitments. 
Little wonder there is so much discontent with the 
Government's policy, not least in Conservative 
circles! 

For the first time since the war, too, defence 
policies in Britain and America are different. 
Such a state of affairs cannot last long. Is it 
seriously to be pretended that it is the President 
who will have to make the necessary change? 
Kennedy's policy for strategic arms is based on 
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the wish to achieve nuclear stability (the essen- 
tial prerequisite of disarmament) by creating an 
invulnerable retaliatory capacity. When this is 
achieved, two consequences will ensue. First, the 
end of counterforce strategy will mean the end 
of massive retaliation and, secondly, the vulner- 
ability of both America and Russia will shift 
the emphasis of deterrence on to conventional 
forces. President Kennedy said in his message 
to Congress in February this year: “The free 
world’s security can be endangered not only by 
nuclear attack, but by being slowly nibbled away 
at the periphery, regardless of our strategic 
power, by forces of subversion, infiltration, in- 
timidation, indirect aggression, internal revolu- 
tion. diplcmatic blackmail, guerrilla warfare or a 
series of limited wars.’ This is not so much a 
repudiation of Foster Dulles as a clear appre- 
ciation of Russian missile prowess. The estab- 
lishment of both Russian and American invul- 
nerable retaliatory systems will encourage 
‘limited’ conventional aggression as the price of 
insurance against the possibility of their being 
involved in nuclear war. Hence the re-emergence 
of the soldier, complemented with battlefield 
nuclear weapons, as the most important factor 
in defence. 

It is within this context that the Government 
must decide what action it must now take; and 
the first thing it must decide is whether or not 
we should continue to remain a nuclear power. 
If it can be shown, on one hand, that America’s 
emotional as well as her physical commitment 
to Europe is so strong that she would come 
to our aid if Europe alone were attacked with 
nuclear weapons—and is thus prepared to accept 
Soviet retaliation—then there is no need for 
Britain, or anyone else in Europe, to posSess 
nuclear weapons. Up till now peace has been 
maintained by American power, and whether 
or not we had the means to deliver H-bombs 
at any given time has made no real difference. 
If, then, one accepts America’s commitment to 
Europe at its face value, logic would demand 
the phasing out of our V-bombers by the mid- 
Sixties—by which time Soviet counter-measures 
will render them completely vulnerable anyway 
—but in the meantime getting the maximum 
political advantage from them by basing more 
of them on the Continent and by putting them 
under some form of allied control. 

But if one believes—and there are an increas- 
ing number that do so—that America’s vulner- 
ability will prevent her coming to the aid of 
her European allies if they alone are threatened 
or attacked, then the question is not whether 
or not we should retain nuclear weapons, but 
what form they should take and under what 
control. NATO have alternated be- 
tween two poles of fear; one that the Americans 
would come to their aid and blow them up in 
the process, and the other that Americans would 
not come to their aid. 

If this latter viewpoint is accepted, then 
Britain must render its striking force invulner- 
able. This can best be done by building or 
buying a small number of Polaris submarines, 
which we would then put under NATO control 
as our contribution to an allied second-strike 
deterrent system, based and controlled on this 
side of the Atlantic. 


countries 





But whatever one’s view about our future 
as a nuclear power, there remains the fact that 
we will not have sufficient soldiers as it is, let 
alone enough to provide the numbers required 
to implement a conventional strategy. The 
Labour Party, whilst believing that nuclear 
weapons of our own are no longer necessary, 
is not prepared tc reintroduce conscription. The 
Government, left with a nuclear ‘striking force’ 
on its hands, seems equally reluctant to do so. 

Yet talks have already begun between the 
Ministries of Labour and Defence about the 
possibility of the return of some form of con- 
scription. A decision will have to be taken this 
summer; and it is to be hoped that it will be 
taken before a future crisis forces us into a 
panic reintroduction. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Government 
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is satisfied with one defence debate a year But 
it is also not surprising that the Opposition has 
been slow to take advantage of its difficulties 
Besides being bogged down in the disputes over 
unilateral disarmament—which is not really 
defence matter at all, but is more closely related 
to foreign policy—there is disquiet even an 

Labour defence spokesmen over the party's 
official policy towards nuclear weapons. Nor js 


Ngst 


‘Ss 


Mirror, Mirror on the Wall 


From 


N the docket of the District Court of Jerusa- 

lem, Criminal Case No. 40/61 is entitled ‘The 
Aitorney-General of the Government of Israel v. 
Adolf, the son of Adolf Karl Eichmann.’ In terms 
of the evidence presented during the first few 
weeks of the trial, however, the proceeding 
might better be described as ‘The State of Israel 
v. The Third Reich. The circumstance that the 
defendant died in 1945, three years before the 
plaintiff was born, is but one of many anomalous 
features of this remarkable trial. 

From the very outset, it was apparent that the 
prosecution did not intend to confine its case to 
evidence directly implicating Eichmann, but was 
concerned with the whole gamut of Nazi crimes 
against the Jews. In his forceful opening state- 
ment, Attorney-General Gideon Hausner painted 
with a very broad brush. ‘The history of the Jews 
is steeped in suffering and tears,’ he cried, and 
such names as Pharaoh, Haman and Petlura rang 
in the court-room. 

But Adolf Hitler had outstripped his 
predecessors. How could such things happen in 
the twentieth century? Goethe and Treitschke 
were mentioned: “The association between Jewry 
and Germany is a tragic chapter in human 
annals.’ Then, almost wistfully, the Attorney- 
General remarked that the Jews had loved Ger- 
many above all other countries; they had made 
its language their own via Yiddish, and when 
the First World War broke out, they had flocked 
to the German colours with fervent patriotism. 
If some in the court-room felt an ironical twinge 
at this praise of the Jews for putting up a jolly 
good show for Kaiser Bill, no such reaction was 
visible among the principal protagonists. 

The impression that the prosecution was taking 
the whole temporal and geographical reach of 
anti-Semitism as the province of accusation was 
heightened when the first major witness took the 
stand. The enormously erudite Dr. Salo Baron, 
Professor of Jewish history and literature at 
Columbia University, lectured for several hours 
on Jewish demography (urbanisation and 
population movements), characteristics (adapt- 
ability and cohesiveness) and social organisation 
in the various countries occupied by the Ger- 
mans, Anti-Semitism, according to the witness, 
had fostered the Jews’ ‘pioneering spirit’ by forc- 


far 


TELFORD 


anyone prepared, for political reasons face 
the inevitability of a return to some fo of 
conscription. This decision and its consequences 
they are happy to leave to the Government. In 
this situation it has been left to a strange 
alliance of Colonel Wigg, the Bow Gro ind 
a handful of Tory ex-Ministers to proy reir 
own opposition to the defence policies of both 
parties. 

rAYLOR JERI " 
ing them to seek new avenues of sur\ and 
achievement. This Toynbeean ‘challenge-and. 
response thesis Dr. Baron supported with a 
long list of Jewish contributions and b- 
utors to science and the humanities. Hoy ich 
greater their gift to mankind would ha een 
but for the Hitlerian Holocaust, in which some 
6,000,000 Jews (a third of the whole peo lad 


perished! 
All this was most enlightening, but had little 
f 


enough to do with the guilt or innocence of Adolf 


Eichmann. However, the outer limits had vet 
been reached, for in conclusion Dr. Baron 
ruminated aloud on how much worse it ild 
all have been had Hitler come to powe: the 


time of Bismarck, when the Jews were st 
centrated in central Europe and before the great 
tide of emigration to America. Astrally remote 
as this speculation was from the issues of the trial, 


the court did nothing to cut the witness short. and 
it was subsequently learned that this pa lar 
might-have-been is one of Premier Ben-G 1's 
favourite topics, and that he had discussed it 
with Dr. Baron a few days before the ter 
testified. 

Since this testimony had not so m as 
scratched his client, Dr. Servatius might have 
been best advised to forgo cross-examinali For 
the most part he has conducted the defen th 
great—perhaps even excessive—restraint, and it 
is surprising that he chose to tangle v Dr. 
Baron. ‘You have reviewed Jewish histo ind 
the many persecutions inflicted on Jews,’ said the 
lawyer to the scholar: ‘Why, then, has this nega- 
tive treatment of the Jews taken place?’ The 
implication that such unpopularity mt be 
deserved did not pass unnoticed. Dr. Baron had 
rather chivalrously observed that anti-Semitism 


was not all to the bad, since it stimulated the Jews 
to distinguish themselves the more: his reward 
was the suggestion that anti-Semitism is a com- 
mon and understandable 
natural as rolling off a log. 


human attitude, as 


Was the question as pointless as it was tactless? 
Anti-Semitism, Dr. Baron opined, was chiefly 
due to ‘dislike of the unlike’ and had rarely been 
carried to the point of wholesale extermination. 
Dr. Servatius then inquired whether the fate of 
the Jewish people might not be due to ‘irrational 
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NYLON STOCKINGS BEGIN HERE 
— AT THE CITY OF STEEL! 


NEW PLANT MAKES BETTER 
BENZENE FOR BRITAIN’S 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


To make iron for steelmaking, coke is needed 

in huge quantities. At the City of Steel the 
coke ovens produce coke from raw coal. 
Among the by-products is crude benzole. This 
has always been a vital material for the 
chemical industry. 

The most efficient way of making benzene 
from crude benzole is by hydro-refining. This 
results in a purer product and avoids high 
processing losses and the effluent problem 
normaily associated with crude benzole plants. 

Hitherto, Britain has had no hydro-refining 
plant to refine the crude benzole from coke 


— 


Ww 





ovens. For this reason The Steel Company of 
Wales welcomed an approach by the Lincoln- 
shire Chemical Co. Ltd. to form jointly The 
Port Talbot Chemical Co. Ltd. and to build a 
hydro-refining plant for handling the crude 
benzole from the Steel Division coke ovens. 

This plant is now in operation at Port Talbot 
and is supplying Britain’s chemical industry 
with the purest available benzene and its as- 
sociated aromatics, toluene, xylene and naph- 
thas. These are the chemicals that are used for 
nylon, all kinds of plastics, dyes and inks, 
paints and varnishes, enamels and lacquers, 
insecticides, drugs, flavourings, preservatives, 
motor fuel, penicillin and perfume. There is 
scarcely any aspect of modern life where these 
things do not have a place. 

And they all may begin at the City of Steel. 


This is Broadsheet No. 24 from the City of Sieel 













This is the hydro-refining plant at 
the City of Steel. It makes pure 
benzene from coke oven crude 
benzole. Benzene and its associated 
aromatics, toluene, xylene and 
naphthas are vital raw materials for 
Britain's expanding chemical 
industry—for instance, six gallons 
of benzene will make one thousand 
pairs of nylon stockings. In 1960 
one company used about eight 
million gallons to make nvlon. 
Since 1949 the annual UK. 
production of benzene from coke 
ovens has increased more than 
sevenfold, from 6.2 to 47.1 million 
gallons in 1960. The Port Talbot 
Chemical Co. Ltd., formed jointly 
by the Lincolnshire Chemical Co, 
Ltd. and The Steel Company of 
Wales, opened the City of Steel 
plant, the first of its kind in 
Britain, in October last vear 

Much of its operation is automatie 
and the products emerge with 
99.7%, purity. 


K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 
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factors,’ and from his ensuing questions (citing 
Hegel and Spengler) it became clear that his pur- 
pose was to suggest that the course of history ts 
beyond human control, and (by implication) that 
Eichmann was a twig helplessly swept along by 
the torrent ‘No doubt there are factors operating 
outside the influence of men,’ Dr. Baron replied, 
‘but each man is responsible for his own actions 
No man can pretend he is merely the creature of 
history, for the result would be anarchy.’ The 
presiding judge, from whom an interruption was 
long overdue, then remarked that the 
legal responsibility was to be determined not by 
the witness but by the court, 
ended. 

The protective panes of bullet-proof glass that 
jut from the court-room wall might have served 
as a lens, to focus attention on the 
splinter of mankind immured therein. Instead, the 
glas. dock has been a mirror, obscuring what sits 
behind, but reflecting the surroundings In a pro- 
fusion of images. So far, the trial has disclosed 
little about Eichmann’s that 
known before, but its conduct and the reactions 
to it have shed much light on Jewry in general 
and Israel in particular. 

Some events are of such 
that their initial demonstration, 
vivid, is insufficient. The scope and much of the 
detail of the ‘final Jewish 
question’ was exposed at the Nuremburg trials, 
and widely publicised then and thereafter. But 
the story was told there chiefly through German 
documents and witnesses, and as part of a larger 
picture, At Jerusalem the victims speak, and the 
Holocaust is the core of the trial. Its enormity is 
somehow more réadily grasped in distant retro- 
spect than it was in the post-war daze. The mirror 
reveals the Third Reich as the foulest of them 
all, and the world may profit by the reminder. 

But the mirror reflects the present as well as 
the past, and some of the images are startling 
indeed. ‘I am against the Eichmann trial,’ said 
an elder of the kibbutz Hanita, ‘because I don't 
want my son to know that millions of Jews 
allowed themselves to be destroyed.’ As wit- 
ness after witness described the passivity with 
which multitudes of marched to the 
slaughter and obediently dug their own graves, 
the reaction of many Israelis was bewilderment 
and shame. 

By the same token, it takes a visit to Israel to 
realise the confidence, pride and buoyancy with 
which the long-settled Palestinian Jews and the 
young Sabras view the world around them. They 
have fended off hordes of Turks and Arabs, and 
they simply cannot grasp the submissiveness of 
European Jewry to the orders of a handful of 
guards. The oft-repeated figure of 6,000,000 only 
baffles them the more. How could so many allow 
so much to be done to them by (apparently) so 
few? So the wheel turns. The enlightened German 
is ashamed of his country’s treatment of the 
Jews; the modern Israeli is ashamed of what his 
people suffered the Germans to inflict upon them. 


issue of 


and the colloquy 


unlovely 


activities was not 


terrible magnitude 


no matter how 


solution of the 


Jews 


No doubt in order to counteract this grow- 
ing feeling the Attorney-General, early in May, 
called witnesses to describe the heroic and 
desperate struggle of the Jews in the Warsaw 
ghetto. Much of the testimony was deeply 
moving, but it was so patently remote from the 
silent figure in the glass dock that the presiding 





justice was obliged to call the prosecution to 
account for otlering evidence ‘quite far from the 
object of this trial.’ 

As the trial approaches its mid-point, however, 
the strong and weak elements of the prosecution’s 
case are beginning to come clear. There has never 
been much doubt about Eichmann’s general com- 
plicity in the Jewish exterminations—that much, 
indeed, he has admitted. But such complicity was 
widespread, and if Eichmann’s is shown to be 
deeper than that of most of the others involved 


in the ‘final solution.’ the crucial evidence is not 
so likely to emanate from Poland or Russia as 
from the Western European countries and 


from Hungary. The documents so far 
strongly that Eichmann’s 
was far broader in the late than the 
early the and that he may well 
have played a‘leading role in the deportation of 
Scandinavian, Dutch, French and Hungarian 
Jews to the extermination camps in Poland 

The location of the trial in Israel, far from the 


facilitate close 


especially, 
revealed 
authority 


Suggest 


years of war, 


scene of these crimes, does not 
analysis of Eichmann’s individual role. When he 
was first captured, his trial in 
ground that witnesses 
there. But there 


numerous survivors of the concentration camps 


Israel was often 
many 
while 


defended on the 
would be found are 
in Israel, some of whom have testified eloquently 
about what. was done to the Jews under the Third 
Reich, few of them knew much 
doing it. On this score (apart from the Nurem- 
berg and other documents) those most competent 
Eichmann’s surviving one-time 
colleagues in the SS and other agencies of the 
Third Reich, most of whom are in Germany. 
The prosecution has, in fact, relied heavily on 


about who was 


to speak are 


Re-Assessing the Shah 


By MICHAEL 
NSIDE Iran, it is not difficult to discover the 
state of the country. Talk to almost any 


educated Iranian and he will tell you about the 
the corruption and the of basic 

You gather that the revolution is 
imminent, and that your informant will be among 
the leaders of the mob that storms the Palace. 

But from outside, it has up to now been almost 
impossible to discover with accuracy what has 
been going on. All the resident correspondents 
for foreign newspapers and agencies are Persians, 
subject to strict control—and many of them 
important members of the Establishment. In 
December the correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
graph was held in gaol for some weeks because 
cf a report of his about a student demonstration, 
which the paper ran big, with a rather inflam- 
matory headline. 

Last week, though, when the Shah appointed 
a new Premier and dissolved both houses of 
Parliament, far fuller reports than usual were 
allowed to reach us. From this fact, and from 
the contents of the reports, it is possible to draw 
some hopeful conclusions. 

To dissolve Parliament for an indefinite period 
may not seem a suitable way to start a radical 
cleansing operation. But Iran, with or without 
a Parliament, has always been more or less a 
totalitarian State. Since the fall of Mossadeq, the 
Shah and his court have been the effective Gov- 


poverty, lack 


freedoms. 
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the affidavits of several such individuals made 
during the Nuremberg trials and received ‘p 
evidence against Eichmann in Jerusalem Dr. 





Servatius asked that the affidavit-makers. and 
several other former Nazi officials whom he 
wishes to call as defence witnesses. be given 
immunity from prosecution in Israe! But the 
Attorney-General rejected al] but tw yf the 
initial requests, and in both instances the 
individuals in question promptly declit 

The judges, of course, are acutely conscious 
that the trial itself is reflected in the mirs in 
the court-room wall. If not the fairest of them 
all, will the image be fair enough? This problem 
ot the German witnesses threatens to be rly 
blemish unless fairly resolved, for the A 
General has presented their Nuremberg aft 
but threatens to prosecute them if they appeur in 
Israel for cross-examination by the defen Io 
be sure, the Attorney-General has also sug od 
that these individuals might be examined ere 
many, and the record of their testimony then be 
received as evidence in Jerusalem. This n- 
plicated procedure raises other problems and. if 
adopted, some of the most important par! le 
trial will, after all, be held in Germany 

The Government of Israel undertook n iSy 
task when it embarked on this trial. N tor 
can fail to be impressed by the dign 1e 
proceedings, the efficiency and courtesy of the 
responsible officials, and the vigour and i i- 
gence of the Israeli public as a whole | 1e 
path to a procedure and a resu!t that will 1 y 
be but seem be fair and just is strew th 
many obstacles, and it remains to be seen whether 
the Israelis can traverse it without serious 


mishap. 


LEAPMAN 


ernment. Last September the lower house. the 
Majlis, was dissolved because elections to it had 


been rigged. The new elections, which were e 
event held in February, would probably never 
have been held at all—and certainly not as soon 
as they were—had it not been for Queen Eliza- 
beth’s visit in March. The delivery of an address 
to the Majlis was part of her programme, so 


there had to be a Majlis for her to address. 
Nobody doubted that these new elections were 
rigged as well, but neither did anyone expect 
there to be a second official admission of the fact. 


Three major features distinguish dissolu- 
tion from the September one. This time the upper 
house, the Senate, was axed too. The new 
Premier, Dr. Amini, broadcast a speech de- 


nouncing corruption and waste which was in its 
way as sensational as Mr. Khrushchev’s address 
to the 20th Congress of the Russian Communist 
Party (parts of it, indeed, could almost have been 
quoted direct from my article here in December, 
to which the Iranian Embassy took 
tion at the time). Most 


such excep- 


important, several 
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generals and high officials, some of whom had 
been regarded as the real rulers of the couatry, 
are among those who have been arrested. 

One of the odd things about the high-level 
corruption in Iran, and one of the facts that 
makes it difficult to stamp out, is that many of 
those whe practise it are those very ‘liberals’ who 
denounce it so volubly They realise what 
crippling harm it is doing the country, and would 
sincerely like to see it abolished—except in the 
individual instances where they are themselves 
making a good thing out of it And this ts only 
one of the reasons why, to quote Dr. Amini, ‘our 
financial and economic systems are at their last 
breath. Attempts to balance the budget, to carry 
out wildly ambitious development plans, and to 
enforce economies in the Civil Service have been 
laughable or tragic, depending on whether you 
live in the rich or the poor part of Teheran. Some 
three million pounds are thought to have been 
lost over the three-month closure of the oil port 
of Abadan, which ended less than a month ago. 
Its cause Was an infantile dispute with Iraq over 
berthing rights, in which all that was at stake was 
a little prestige. 

Dr. Amini is not the first Iranian Premier to 
talk about cleaning up the place. But this time 
the heavy arrests of the generals do make it seem 
as if the Shah means business. Almost certainly 
there has been serious trouble in the 
country in the last two or three months than we 
have been permitted to know about over here. 
Significantly, Mr. Khrushchev during his inter- 
view with Walter Lippmann bracketed Iran with 
Laos and Cuba as three places where a popular 
revolt was in the course of bringing about a 
Communist Government. For the last two years a 


more 


radio station has been operating from just inside 
the Russian border, inciting Iranians to revolu- 
tion. The Communist Party as such ts not strong 
nside Iran, because most of its leaders are tn 
gaol. But many of the people have been coming 
round to the view that any alternative regime 
would be better than the one which, up to the 


moment, has proved itself so inept 

So this can be seen as the Shah’s last throw. If 
it fails, there could be a Communist Government 
in Iran within a year. By arresting many army 
leaders he has taken a desperate risk, for if he 
should lose the loyalty of the army then the game 
is up. Ironically, it may have been the United 
States and the World Bank, who this year insisted 
on reforms being carried out as a condition for 
granting further aid, that have driven the Shah 
to this extreme. It provides a vivid illustration of 
President Kennedy's dilemma in dealing with 
such countries. The United States has for so long 
been bolstering up corrupt and incompetent 
regimes that she has become inextricably tdenti- 
fied with them; and any opposition to them is 
almost bound to take on an anti-American, and 
thus probably a Communist, bias. 

this time, though, the US may get away with 
it. The Shah, in the last week or so, has shown 
himself to be a man of unsuspected quality. Per- 
haps, after all, they were right, those journalists 
who interviewed him at the time of the Queen’s 
tour, and who so monotonously and almost 
unanimously came away with the view that here 
good, liberal ruler conscientiously 
struggling, against huge odds, to better the lot 
of his people. 
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Outbreak Uncharitable 


By MONICA FURLONG 


HE House of Lords, I learned from the 

Sunday Express the other week, is turning 
Roman Catholic at a rate of matrimonial Knots 
as peers fall in love with Roman Catholic girls 
and agree to bring up their children in that 
Church. In another generation it seem that the 
Upper Chamber may be riddled with families 
who have poped; a Gilbertian situation in a 
country whose established Church is Protestant 
at least nor’-nor’-west. 

1 doubt if this revelation has aroused panic up 
and down the countryside. The prospect of a num- 
ber of likenesses of, for example, Lord Longford, 
is not one to strike terror into national breasts. 
Indeed, after his recent showing some of us feel 
infinitely more damage might be done by a 
duplication of Lord Alexander of Hillsborough 
Lord Alexander has chosen, clumsily and rudely, 
to imply that Protestants had better stay well 
clear of their new Roman Catholic playmates, 
since they might pick up some nasty infections, 
social, political or doctrinal 

Fortunately the tide of love and unity is now 
coming in so strongly that the wind and the 
waves are unlikely to be deterred by Lord Alex- 
ander. Of greater interest was Lord Arran’s con- 
tribution to the same debate, in which he echoed 
the most familiar of all about 
Christians and unity. 

In the red corner (runs the popular line of 
thought) we have the poor, perplexed plain man, 
desperately put off and confused by the numer- 
In the blue corner 
we have reactionary ecclesiastics—-Popes, Arch- 
bishops, bishops. priests and ministers, forever 
squabbling over theological minutie 

This is a point of view much in favour among 


arguments 


ous divisions of Christianity 


semi-Christians and non-Christians, but it won't 
guite do. It is true, of course, that if you condi- 
tion a man from childhood to see Christian love 
as something indelibly linked with quarrels and 
sneers, you have wounded him badly in his 
religion before he has ever reached spiritual 
maturity. The tragedy is that conditioned as we 
all are along these lines, we cannot perceive the 
extent of the damage. 

All the same, the sharp division 
innocent sheep and wicked shepherds doesn't 
really meet the facts. It is the plain man who 
repeats anti-Catholic remarks, the Church of 
England parson who begins to hold out timid 
hands to the Roman priest. It is Lord Alexander 
of Hillsborough who insists on labelling every- 
one Catholic or Protestant: it is the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who visits the Vatican and shakes 
the Pope’s hand. It is Dr. Heenan who throws 
a lunch-party to say farewell to the promoted 
Archbishop of York: it is the humble Christians 
of Liverpool who cannot break out of the crude 


between 


patterns of bigotry. 

There is an easy way out of our difficulties, a 
short cut which would solve everything from 
Convocation’s worries over Lanka to the in- 
inter-communion, 


numerable quandaries over 
mixed marriages, apostolic succession and all the 


rest of it. It is a way out which non-Christians 
are Often officiously urging upon Christians and 
it consists of playing down our doctrinal differ- 
ences and minimising genuine disagreements. 

You might call it the ‘theology is bunk’ school 
of thought and the baffling thing is that such 
courses are urged upon Christians by people 
who in other spheres—politics, art, scholarship, 
would stoutly uphold honesty 
of thought and expression. In religion alone it is 
suggested that it is proper for a man to blur the 
edges of his intellect. If, however, one’s creed, 
formal or informal, is part of the fabric of one’s 
mind, it is impossible to abandon it without 
destroying oneself. The problem is not that 
Christians have in the past brought too much 
intelligence to bear on their faith but too little, 
as Well as too little charity. It is emotion that has 
run riot and invested differences of opinion with 
sinister meaning until Christians of different 
thought instead of 
another with amused respect 
enemies. 

This makes our present job infinitely harder. 
Unity now means making a superhuman act of 


triendship, love 


schools of regarding one 


become deadly 


imagination and acceptance that will strain every 
nerve and use every ounce of brains and patience 
that We possess. It means on the one hand a social 
mixing between Christians of different denomina- 
tions which has so far been scarcely attempted 
outside a few rarefied circles. It means, on the 
other hand, an intensification of intellectual dis- 
cussion, and a will to keep the dialogue going, 
however frustrating the interchange may on 
Occasions appear to be. Only by this costly route 
can We overcome our inhibitions about wor- 
shipping together, inhibitions which appear so 
childish to the outsider, so hopeless and disabling 
to us 

to discourage Lord 
Alexander and his sort from throwing ridiculous 


Meanwhile Wwe must try 


spanners into the works. The Spectator had a 
word for the situation in 1868, when one of the 
hideous anti-Catholic outbreaks which disfigured 
the nineteenth century was at its height: “Nothing 
can come of arousing passions of that sort, but 
such an ignoble outbreak of everything spiteful 
and uncharitable in man as will brand the 
Christian religion for years to come with a new 
burden of disgrace, and renew in full vigour the 
belief of so many that all the charities of 
life are banished from the Churches.’ 

| have had this text illuminated by a couple of 
Benedictine monks and am arranging to have it 
sent to the proper quarter in a nice gilt frame. 
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Suppose for a moment that you are a wayleave officer working for the Central Electricity Generati: 


Board. Your job is to plot a line bringing new power to an expanding 


town in the valley over the h 


Where do you go from here? i The easiest and cheapest way would be up and across the crest 


the hill. But the people in the valley (and the people visiting the valley) will take rather a poor view 


that. By-pass the ridge and march down the valley itself? That would ir 


iwolve a three-mile detour, ext: 


expense, and some unsightly angle towers. Bury the cables underground? An attractive idea but 


impossibly expensive one, which could raise installation costs 17 times 


on the cost of electricity. i There is no easy solution. But one must 
and will be found... one that fulfils the double duty which, by Act of 
Parliament, rests on the CEGB: to provide an efficient and economical 
electricity supply, while doing everything possible to preserve the natural 
amenities of the countryside. # Please think of this next time yOu 
grumble at the towers: they are being carefully planned by men who 


value the countryside as much as you do. 


Write for a copy of ‘Preserving Amenities” to The Central Electricity Generating Board, 56 Winsley Street, London, W.1. 
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Science 





‘Peaceful?’ Bombs 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 


n 1957 the first atomic explosion whose effects 
| totally confined underground was let off 
in Nevada. The first by the Americans, that is; 
what the Russians do, they don’t always say. A 
chamber six feet across was made 790 feet below 
the surface of a hill, by letting into the hillside a 
horizontal excavation, shaped corkscrew fashion 
to contain the shock wave, with the bomb at the 
end of it. When detonated, there was the usual ter- 
rivly beautiful explosion, though nobody saw it, 
with a momentary temperature of one million de- 
grees and pressure of seven million atmospheres, 
and a suppressed pulse of radiation, including a 
violent shower of neutrons. In less than a tenth 
of a second, the chamber was puffed out like 
bubble-gum to 125 feet in diameter, coated inside 
with 800 tons of brightly glowing liquid rock. In 
a few minutes the temperature subsided, the lava 
began to run down the sides like toffee and drip 
from the roof, forming ‘stalactites’ and ‘stalag- 
mites’ as it cooled. When solid, the lava set as a 
glass, and dissolved in it was 65-80 per cent. of 
the radioactivity produced by the bomb. Gradu- 
ally the heat and the radioactivity leaked away, 
and the roof crumbled in, forming a chimney of 
broken and collapsed rock 400 feet high vertically 
above the cavity, but not reaching the surface. 
There was no fallout. no movement of the soil 
surface, and only a relatively slight earth tremor. 


Since the Rainier explosion, as it was christ- 
ened, there have been five other underground 
explosions by the Americans: most of them 
entirely bottled up, radioactivity and all 


On the basis of these tests. which were all for 
military purposes and ended, and were mostly in, 
October, 1958, it can now be planned with con- 
fidence how far to bury a bomb of a given size 
so that no radioactivity escapes. General features 
of the explosion can be predicted: what size 
cavity will be made, how much energy generated, 
what temperature reached, how much _ rock 
melted, and so on. The Plowshare project was set 
up in California after the October tests had 
finished to examine the possible peaceful uses of 
underground atomic explosions, and the possi- 
bility of using, for peaceful purposes, under- 
ground H-bomb explosions, which are altogether 
bigger, and have never been tested 


Certain ways of using these explosions have 
been suggested, in sketchy form, of course. One 
is for brute excavation; removal of large amounts 
of rock to help build harbours or canals, or to 
create big new water reservoirs. Another is for 
converting unprofitable oil deposits into work- 
able ones, for instance by heating heavy oil to 
reduce its viscosity so that it may be pumped up, 
or by running small oil pools together to make one 
large profitable pool. A similar idea is the con- 
version of unworkable coal into liquid products 
and gas that can be used. The most daring idea 
is to use the heat generated in some way to run 
a power station. The difficulty about this is that 
the heat was rapidly dissipated in the tests in 1958, 
chiefly due to the high water content (15-20 per 


cent.) of the rock. If some way could be found to 
preserve the hot spot around the bomb for some 
years, then it could be used to drive turbines and 
produce electricity. This is possibly where the H- 
bomb comes in, for at the depth at which such a 
fusion bomb would have to be buried, over half 
a mile, the rock is warm anyway, and this would 
help to reduce the rate of cooling. With an im- 
pervious dry rock at this depth, it has been cal- 
culated that one H-bomb explosion underground 
would keep an average-sized power station 
running for fifteen years. A less practical use for 
these explosions is the prosecution of pure re- 
search, such as measuring the thickness of the 
Antarctic crust. The interest for physicists lies in 
the shower of neutrons emitted, which have a high 
energy, far greater than is provided by any exist- 
ing method, so that when these bombs explode, 
‘laboratory’ experiments otherwise impossible 
can be performed. 


They will be used to bombard radioactive 
metals in order to carry out certain techni- 
cal measurements. Radiation, apart from 
neutrons, from this bomb will also be studied. 
So far, so good, it seems. Unfortunately, dis- 
senting voices have been raised in some quarters, 
naturally enough. The peaceful use of nuclear 
explosions is a different fish from the peaceful 
use of atomic energy, merely. For one thing, the 
health and safety hazards are uncertain. Water 
supplies may be contaminated. Perhaps even 
more opposition, however, is prompted by 
political fear, particularly the explosions of an 
alien country, no matter how much they are the 
beating of ploughshares and pruning hooks. What 
guarantee has Mr. Khrushchev (or you and I) that 
the bombs exploded under the Alaska coastline 
are not military weapons? And vice versa? 

What was significant about the sudden rush of 
underground explosions in America in October, 
1958, was not simply that they were an attempt to 
finish a testing programme before the expected 
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ban when the talks about inspection and control 
began in Geneva in that month. In fact, what was 
being tested? The bombs were mostly smaller than 
Rainier, and at varying depths. What was being 
tried out was various ways of muffling these ex- 
plosions, by design of the chamber and choice 
of rock formation. Rainier, the prototype, was a 
noisy explosion; its murmurs were picked up 
2,320 miles away, in Alaska. So, armed with the 
data from Rainier, US negotiators went to 
Geneva with an appropriate plan for an inter- 
national inspection system, while, that same Octo- 
ber, someone had already planned several ‘quiet’ 
explosions. What kind of situation was this? 
Were the negotiators disingenuous? Were they 
misinformed deliberately about the plan to try 
quiet explosions (presumably having the expec- 
tation of some success)? Or were the October ex- 
plosions a rush of last-minute ideas which turned 
up surprising results they didn’t have time to 
telephone to Geneva? Since an explosion needs 
long planning, and its results are up to a point 
predictable anyway, the last supposition is at first 
sight the most suspect. What is interesting is that 
the Russian scientists at Geneva were awake to all 
this, and while the American wool was being 
wrapped round their eyes, they checked the 
figures and said they were wrong, which they 
were. Which suggests they had figures of their 
own already. 

The Americans have had three particular 
underground explosions planned for some time, 
for purely peaceful purposes, as part of the 
Piowshare programme. One is in Alaska, where 
tive heavy simultaneous explosions are planned 
for specific sites in an attempt to build a harbour 
Another project is to explode a smallish bomb 
under the oil-bearing Athabaska Sands in 
Alberta. The sands are expected to fall into the 
hot cavity and form a pool of oil which can be 
pumped up, which its at present impossible. It is 
expected that the oil will not be radioactive. A 
third project is to explode a small bomb in a bed 
oi salt in Carlsbad, New Mexico. The purpose 
of this is to see how good a heat trap the melted 
salt is, and to see if it is an efficient heat reservoir 
that can be tapped to work turbines, probably by 
piping gas through it and using the heated gas 
for power. 


. . . Lreally feel we're getting somewhere at last! 
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“The strongest principle of growth 
HES IN AUMAN CHOICE comer cuss : 








The choice, for example, between joining the seventeen million fr 
people who, every Sunday night, turn for entertainment to the 
London Palladium; and being present with the panel of Free 


Speech at a discussion of current affairs. ho 





Choice makes television grow 








Choice keeps television free thei 
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DAY OF DUPES 


Sir, Mr. Philip Toynbee really must not obscure 
the issue with private jokes from his and Mr. Robert 
Conquest’s wild and woolly youth, Who introduced 
whom to membership of the Communist Party 
during the long summer of English adolescence is 
scarcely of much consequence now that everyone, 
we hope, has grown up. Mr. Toynbee accuses Mr. 
Conquest of arrogant rudeness in his article; isn’t 
the rudeness rather on the part of Mr. Toynbee who 
seems here to tend to the wowserish view common 
among the noisier English ‘liberals’ that anybody 
who disagrees with them is somehow morally sus- 
pect? | have myself formed the strongest impression 
from casual conversations with many intellectuals, 
not ill of the Right, that Mr. Conquest was by 


nv means alone in finding the Times round robin 
peculiarly distasteful. | have no doubt whatsoever 
that all its signatories were, each after his fashion, 
sincere. But to me it seemed just another of those 
reflex gestures which characterise those whose 
en ile emotions all too easily overcome their 
:bility to consider the facts of the matter, or more 
precisely, their ignorance of the facts of the matter. 
This particular mentality is most ready these days to 
express itself in an automatic anti-Americanism. The 
- of the Cuban expedition against Cuba showed 

the rid that there had been faults in intelligence 
! errors of judgment; but to go on about the 

A in part in this affair from a high moral plat- 
id in the same breath as of Britain’s part in 

Suc Russia’s in Hungary is surely disingenuous 
There are good reasons why most of us should 
not too quickly impressed by the public relations 
exercises of totalitarian States (not even by the sub 
sidising of cultural activities!) where political 


. n is stifled and executions of human beings 
have formed a kind of corrida, This letter ts only 
worth writing because the average American reader 
f the British press tends too readily to imagine that 
ch outbursts as the round robin represent a 
significant section of intellectual opinion in thts 
country while in fact, to the best of my belief, they 

thing of the sort. -Yours faithfully, 
IAIN HAMILTON 


London, W1 
* 


Sik. Mr. Robert Conquest says, ‘if the signatories 


fol the Tynan letter to the 7imes| really favour the 
protessed aims of the Castro Government . . . then 
they should support the rebels. For that ts precisely 
their programme-—-the original revolution without 
totalitarian terror.’ 


On what basis, other than hope and trust, do these 
words rest? Neither the rebels nor the Kennedy 
Adininistration have ever defined, with any precise- 
Ness, what they regard the ‘original revolution’ as 
including, nor how much of the land redistribution 
and the nationalisation measures, which have already 
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been adopted, would be retained. When one sees 
therefore, in such an anti-Castro magazine as Time 
(April 28), that one of the three leaders of the re- 
bellion, Manuel de Varona, is quoted as saying, ‘the 
need for agrarian reform in Cuba is a myth,’ then 
surely any liberal is entitled to regard the CIA- 
backed invasion forces with scepticism. 

A genuine social and economic revolution 1s, 
historically, an extremely rare event. On historical 
form, is it so surprising that many non-Socialist 
members of the moderate Left feel that if the Cuban 
rebels had been in power from January, 1959, the 
Cuban economic and social revolution would not 
have occurred?—Yours faithfully, 

RONALD J. FAGAN 
11 Manchester Square, WI 


* 


Sir,—-What is interesting about Philip Toynbee’s 
letter in last week's issue is the way he maintains that 
Hungary and Cuba were only different in degree. 

There are, of course, two basic distinctions be- 
tween them of the utmost importance, 

(a) In Cuba the invasion was composed of Cuban 
refugees equipped with American arms. In Hungary 
the assault was made by Soviet troops—-many of 
them from Mongolia, it is said, and therefore less 
likely to be perturbed 

(b) The Russians succeeded in Hungary because 
they were prepared to use the necessary force and 
methods. The Americans failed in Cuba because 
they were not. 

The Russians were utterly ruthless and disregarded 
world opinion totally. To put the Americans and 
Russians even roughly on the same level over this 
shows that tiresome wish to get at the Americans 
and certainly not an unbiased approval.—-Yours 
faithfully, 

RICHARD WINDSOR CLIVE 


Lawn House, Winslow, Buckinghamshire 





PSYCHIATRIC TRAI G 
Sir,—Criticism of medical education in Britain, 
directed mainly at the status of psychological 


medicine within the curriculum, has been growing 
in recent months, and demands have been heard 
from more than one quarter for some kind of 
independent inquiry. The publication, therefore, of 
a WHO report on ‘The Undergraduate Teaching of 
Psychiatry and Mental Health Promotion’ could 
hardly be more timely. It is the ninth report of the 
Expert Committee on Mental Health whose chair- 
man, a professor of neurology, ts also Dean of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons at Columbia 
University, New York 

The report, which is in no way polemical, recog- 
nises the growth of psychiatry as a separate discipline 
over the past two decades. to the point where it has 
become ‘a sort of leaven permeating medicine as a 
whole.” Its role in the medical school should now 
be that of a catalyst enabling specialists in other 
fieids ‘to bring the student to a better understanding 
of the human being as a whole.” Though, following 
WHO practice. individual countries are not named, 
ii is precisely in this respect that our own medical 
schools are so backward. Psychiatry is still looked 
upon as a fringe subject, somewhat apart from the 
mainstream of medicine. Perhaps because they must 
have regard to countries at different stages of medical 
Ccevelopment. the Committee’s recommendations as 
to minimum requirements are deliberately pitched on 
the low side. In their view psychology and sociology 
should be considered as basic sciences for the train 
ing of psychiatry, and formal lectures on these sub- 
ects should occupy forty and twenty hours respec- 
tively. For the formal teaching of psychiatry they 
suggest 4 minimum of a further sixty hours, followed 
by practical work with both in-patients and out 
patients and in child guidance clinics, which should 
include one month's full-time clinical clerkship 
Modest as these proposals are, it is doubtful if a 
single English medical school allocates even halt 
this time to psychological medicine 

Finally, the Committee is strongly in favour of a 
compulsory examination in psychiatry. This may be 
the most important recommendation of all hat 
are the chances of its adoption here? They are at 
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least more favourable than in the past. A psychiatrist 
(of great distinction) has just been appointed for 
the first time to the General Medical Council, the 
body primarily responsible for the curriculum. His 
efforts to persuade his non-psychiatric colleagues to 
see th: light will be greatly helped by this objective 
report by doctors from seven different nations.— 
Yours faithfully 

KENNETH ROBINSON 


House 


of Commons, SWI 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 
Sir,—Newspaper accounts of criminal cases in the 
Courts are necessarily brief. It may well be therefore 
that some exceptional evidence to the detriment of 
the defence of Mr. W. F. Walker, who was sentenced 
o1 May 11 to twelve months’ imprisonment for 
solemnising nine marriages whilst posing as a clergy- 
man, did not appear in the published reports 

Surely, however, in the absence of any previous 
convictions, the sentence of a year’s incarceration is 
out of all proportion to the gravity and social con- 
sequences of the offences of which Walker was 
convicted. Indeed, according to the Faculty Office 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, the marriages are 
t'l valid as the parties concerned were quite innocent 
of the man’s real status 

What good to society, or to the man himself, that 
could not be accomplished by, say, a year on pro- 
bation will be done by sending Walker to prison? 

On the same day a television producer was put on 
probation for three years after pleading guilty to a 
charge of assaulting a woman, occasioning her actual 
bodily harm and wounding her with intent to do 
grievous bodily harm 

The cases are not, of course, comparable, Never- 
theless it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that no 
offence to the canons of British justice would have 
been caused had the mercy so generously displayed 
in the latter case been extended to the offender in 
the former.—-Yours faithfully, 

DONALD W. T. BRUCB 

6” George Street, WI 


PRINTING AND THE PRESS 


Str.—How does Mr. Austin classify ‘smaller circula- 
ton magazines, which, he says, have a knack of 
‘going out of business’? He seems to misunderstand 
the present set-up in the magazine industry. A periodi- 
cal appealing to the bookstall customer lives by the 
Sales tt achieves. A trade paper is often boosted by 
tic-ups with organisations and is rarely seen on the 
news counters, In recent years few of these have gone 
to the wall 

It is the weekly magazine in gravure selling less 
than a million that ts in danger. Or should I say, was? 
Most in this category are dead and buried, great 
names among them. Weehly is the operative word in 
this context. True there may be at least fifty-one 
gravure Magazines selling less than a million. Almost 
Il are monthlies. Why? Because the production costs 
ind schedule of a monthly with only twelve issues a 
year present a very different picture from that of a 
veekly with fifty-two Advertising space ts 
easter to sell. Staff costs and overheads are lower; at 
publishing house, a multi-million-sale 
weekly carries an editorial and production staff of no 
fewer than 110. In the same building, a monthly, 
selling several hundred thousand, has a three-man 
stall 

What a publisher cannot combat is the cost of 
printing each copy. Of a 6d. cover price, the pub- 
lisher gets around 3d. This must cover all his costs 
ind provide a profit of at least td. It is doubtful 
whether he would have much change from 2$d. per 
copy from a gravure run of less than a million. With- 
out a healthy advert ‘take’ he is in the red 

The case for using web-fed off-set litho is that it 
would reduce the cost per copy of printing magazines 
with runs of between 250,000 and a million. This, in 
turn, would enable the publishers to reduce advertis- 
ing rates and solve several other incidental produc- 
tion problems. On the Continent and in America, it 
has already been done with outstanding success. I 
would not deny that there are other off-set plants in 
England but how many are producing magazines? 
Two or three at the most, Although other companies 
have plans for future development, Hazell, Watson 
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Did you expect 
war in Cuba? 


“TT Is NOW Officially and widely believed by 

the Cubans that the United States intends 
to destroy their revolution. They believe that 
the Central Intelligence Agency in Washington 
is financing a counter-revolution based on 
Miami to repeat their Guatemalan success 
of 1954”. 

This was Patrick O°’Donovan writing in 
The Observer last February, over two months 
before the invasion of Cuba. He went there at 
the beginning of this year and wrote three 
articles about the island’s mood that even today 
give a deeply revealing insight into the character 
and ideas of the men in power. 

If you saw O’Donovan’s articles, neither the 
fact of invasion nor its failure came as a surprise 
to you. And such ahead-of-the-news reporting 
is very characteristic of the paper. 


Khrushchey and Mao 
Sometimes this can have spectacular results. As 
for instance when Edward Crankshaw, for 
many years The Observer correspondent on 
Soviet affairs, gave the full facts about Russo- 
Chinese discord, and the bitter exchanges 
between the two leaders. 

Crankshaw’s report was recognised as being 
of diplomatic importance. It was taken up and 
broadcast right across the Western world. 

Recently, The Observer published exclusively 
in Britain the tremendous exchanges between 
Khrushchev and Walter Lippmann, America’s 
leading diplomatic reporter. This was a fasci- 
nating document, and an important revelation 
of Khrushchev’s aims, intentions and beliefs. 


So much for the recent past. What and where 
next? I don’t know; but I am sure that these 
journalistic feats are not isolated flashes. They 
are the result of a great deal of thought and 
care. 

All over the world there are men from The 
Observer placed strategically to see what is 
going to happen, as well as what is happening. 
Often they arrive at political nerve centres well 








before others have realised that those nerves 
are jangled. You can read the results of their 
probings in The Observer this and every 
Sunday. J.B.L. | 


& Viney are the only group to have a factory devoted 
to web-fed off-set litho. 

The off-set litho processes which print Reader's 
Digest and Men Only are as different, says Mr. Aus- 
tin, as a Ford Model T and the latest Jaguar. How? 
The same machines in Maidenhead print both. 

After considerable market research American pub- 
lishers are convinced that there is a market here for 
general magazines. Look, Newsweek, Time and Life, 
and the Canadian Star Weekly are all pouring thous- 
ands of pounds to gain sales on British bookstalls. 
Faris-Match is preparing to do the same next year. 
That is the challenge printers and publishers face.— 
Yours faithfully, 

ANTHONY M. PERRY 
154 Putney Bridge Road, SV 15 


HOSPITALS AND PATIENTS 


Sir,—Hospital patients and ex-patients get tired of 
reading letters written by doctors, matrons and nurses 
to explain how splendidly the hospitals are run, No 
doubt delay is sometimes caused, as “Another Con- 
sultant Surgeon’ suggests, by difficulties of diagnosis, 
but often it is clearly due to bad organisation. As for 
the Consultant’s remark—‘this waiting may easily 
appear as delay and inconsiderateness to an anxious 
patient’-—the obvious answer is: only if the nursing 
staff refuse to tell the patient what is going on. No 
doubt the Consultant’s wife was told all about it 
while awaiting diagnosis, but would my wife have 
been so lucky? On the usual form she would have 
been risking a sharp snub if she had asked, however 
politely, for an explanation. 

Certainly the nursing staff of a great hospital 
cannot always tell the whole truth to every patient. 
But anyone who has had much experience of hospi- 


; tals at the receiving end will agree that a great deal 


of unnecessary anxiety might be saved if nurses 
were constantly reminded that it is natural for sick 
people to be anxious, and if they could be persuaded 
to treat every patient as a sensible human being 
in the absence of any specific reason to the contrary. 

In his last paragraph ‘Another Consultant Sur- 
geon’ seems to imply that ex-patients ought not to 
complain of unsatisfactory treatment in hospitals 
because the truth might discourage recruiting. I 
believe on the contrary that telling the truth will 
tend, in the long run, to improve the relations be- 
tween nurses and patients, and thus make the job 


more attractive to the right type of recruit.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MICHAEL JOYCH 
59 Warwick Square, Westminster, SW 


* 


Sir.-As a hospital consultant in a non-teaching 
hospital, 1 welcome the publicity you have given to 
Mrs. Catling’s disturbing article. It rings absolutely 
true, and though she arrives at some wrong assump- 
tions they are understandable, and do not impair its 
essential: the slum-like nature of the so-called hos- 
pital she was admitted to, the animal life which it 
contained and possibly only emerged at night, the 
complete lack of organisation for emergencies, and 
the delays. With the general practitioner having 
communicated beforehand with the hospital it was 
quite wrong for the patient to lie about in Casualty at 
all, she should have been admitted to the Ward. 

I saw no reason to doubt Mrs, Catling’s descrip- 
tion of the floor scintillating with whitish bugs. Nine- 
tenths of the non-teaching hospitals of this country 
are still very much as they were before the Health 
Act came into force, and the only effect of the Health 
Service has been to paralyse local initiative, so that 
they have been left as they were before, dirty, smelly, 
cramped and totally unsuitable for their work. 

From what Mrs, Catling says about the so-called 
hospital she was admitted to, it sounds like a con- 
verted poor-law institution. Judging by the scepticism 
about Mrs, Catling’s little bugs | should imagine that 
her critics have never been in one of these slummy 
hospitals at night.—-Yours faithfully, 

E. HOLMES 
Lancaster 


* 


Sirn,— My indignation at Mrs. Catling’s article en- 
titled “Hospitals versus Patients’ is not so much over 
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the criticism that she levelled at the hospital as that 
directed at her medical treatment. Before publishing 
her opinions of how she thinks her case should have 


been handled, would it not have been a wise policy 


to consult something in the way of technical advice? 

There is nothing whatever in the article to suggest 
that Mrs. Catling’s case was handled in anything 
except a proper fashion. The fact that an oper ition 
fer appendicitis, in which the diagnosis was in 
deubt, was not carried out for seven hours after her 


admission to the hospital is not reprehensit If 
Mrs. Catling wishes to be in the care of a sureeon 


whe plunges a knife into her belly. without proper 
investigation and due thought, then she musi be 
prepared to take the consequences. And the lay 
be dire. And in case she considers that there should 
have been no doubt I would refer her to Professor 


lan Aird’s synopsis on the subject: he lists twenty 


diagnoses that should pass through a_ surgeon's 
mind when he regards the ‘acute abdomen’; it ur- 
teen of which surgery is not indicated. and would 


be detrimental to the patient's recovery. 
Mrs. Catling’s objections to being examined by 
two surgeons-are singularly idiotic, In appendicitis of 


a'! things a second opinion, no matter how young 
and inexperienced that opinion may be, is invaluable, 
And a third opinion is always useful, if it happens 
to be standing in Casualty with nothing to do, 
Surgical diagnosis is an art. Intuition still plays its 
part, and always will do. A consultant may some- 
times be as wrong as the house surgeon is right 
The final chapter of this pathetic history is per- 


haps the most lamentable, To give general anx-the- 
Ss‘. at a patient's insistence for a procedure which 
does not really warrant it is unforgivable. If Mrs 
Catling cares to contact me I will give her ne 
figures on the mortality of anzsthesia. She will 
probably consider them to be negligible; but we 
don’t. You have only to see the peaceful and pathe- 
tic face of a young man of twenty-three who died 
under anesthesia administered for a procedure that 
didn’t really need it, and you never 
anesthesia again, unless you have to 

I confess that when I read of the ‘semi-transp.rent 
bugs with lots of little legs’ my first thought was 
incipient delirium tremens. But if they really were 
there then the hospital’s attitude certainly does id 


give ¢ | 


apathetic. -Yours faithfully, 
BB. M. Pil XK 
20 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, SW3 
ASIAN DISCRIMINATION 
Sin,—As a Sinhalese I fully endorse the ideas 


expressed by Christopher Hollis on the Tamil ques- 
tion in Ceylon. How could Mrs. Bandaranaika con- 


demn South Africa when she and her government 
are carrying out—albeit on a smaller scale an 
equally discriminatory campaign against another 
race? | am ashamed of my fellow Sinhalese. 

In the East. language is bound up with religious 
and race differences. The only solution to the 


language problem in Ceylon is to use a neutral 
language, i.e., to readopt English for official p 
poses. It is far easier to learn than Sinhalese or 
Tamil; and as for native culture being damaged by 
such a policy, I fail to see what culture there 1s in 
Ceylon at the present day, or has been in the recent 
past among either Sinhalese or Tamil. This curse 
of the ‘mother tongue’ is a half-baked idea picked 
up from the jargon of pseudo-psychologists d 
turned into a policy; and it has split my peacciul 
country into two bitterly warring factions. During 
our ‘evil’ colonial days Ceylon was a peaceful, united 
country. Now ? 

lhe United Nations should send a commission to 
inguire into this racial discrimination and seek a 
workable solution. And if the Commonwealth is to 
exist as a democratic unit, its Prime Ministers cannot 
now shut their eyes. Why are the African members. 
who are always strong against discrimination, silent? 
They should come out in an effort to show their 
erring sister Prime Minister the error of her ways 
What is being done in Ceylon now is simply bringing 
into ill-repute one of the world’s great religions 
the teachings of the gentle, tolerant Buddha.-- Yours 
faithfully, 

SKI LANKA 

Birmingham 
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FIREARMS 

Sin—The sporting weapon used by Victor Terry for 
armed robbery was freely available to him; other 
deadly weapons are now the subject of strict public 
control How much of the culpability of this youth 
j. shared by the State, now putting him to death? 
Firearms were the weapons about which the Homi- 
cide Act of 1957 was mostly concerned. But how can 
ihe Act be effective when the principal weapon of 
murder is still left, so far, outside the law’s control? 
As long as the Government knowingly permits the 
of murder to be placed in the hands of the 


aa minded, then it must be considered an acces- 
sory to the act of murder. There is consequently a 
moral obligation on the State to exercise its 
prerogitive of mercy in the Terry case; and make 
. drastic revision of the present gun licensing laws 


(not evident in the present proposals going through 
Parliament on this subject).—Yours faithfully, 

C. VAUGHAN-SAUNDERS 
‘G) nes, Sea Road, Fairlizht, Sussex 


SOS AFRICA 

Sir.| draw the attention of your readers to the 
all-star variety show which will take place at 
11.45 p.m. at the Victoria Palace, on June 2, in aid 
the Africa Bureau. 

Among those taking part will be Larry Adler, 
Dame Peggy Ashcroft, Svetlana Beriosova, Georgia 
Brown. Pamela Brown, Geraint Evans, Jack Hawkins, 
David Kossoff, Cleo Laine, Margaret Leighton, Anna 


ol 


Masse Dan Massey, Cliff Michelmore, Spike 
Milligan, Robert Morley, John Neville, Manoug 
Parikian, Cliff Richard and the cast of the new revue 
Be d the Fringe; the compere will be Leonard 


Sachs. Oliver Messel is designing the programme. 


Patrons for this show include: The High Commis- 
si for Ghana, Lord Altrincham, The Hon. 
Michacl Astor, Lady Violet Bonham Carter, 
Christopher Chataway, Hugh Gaitskell, Ian Gilmour, 
Jo Grimond, Sir Alec Guinness, AMistair Hethering- 
ton, the Earl of Listowel, the Earl and Countess of 
Longford, Lord Lytton and many others. 


The Africa Bureau, under the chairmanship of 
Lord Hemingford, is a non-party organisation which 
encourages African advancement in all spheres and 
builds on the foundations of friendship between the 
people of Africa and Britain which have existed for 
so long. Now that so many colonial territories are 
achieving independence its task, though changing in 
character, is becoming larger rather than smaller, and 
has been magnified by the situation in the Union of 
South Africa. 

Tickets for this all-star show cost: 5, 4, 3 and 
2 gns., £1 Is. and 10s., standing 5s. and 3s., available 
trom Mrs. Jan Green at the address below (tele- 
phone: TATe Gallery 0701), or from ticket agents. 


Yours faithfully, LAURA GRIMOND 


Chairman, Organising Committee 
The Africa Bureau, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, SW1 
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Falstaff Immenso 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


I HAVE never been able 
to understand people 
who do not see that 
Falstaff is one of the 


most wonderful things 
that ever happened to 
music. Such people are 


surely not to be trusted 
The failure of the gallery 
to take the work to its 
heart is saddening, 
especially if one likes to 
attribute superior 
dom to this section of the house, but at least 
its honest preference for Aida is consistent. When 
intellectuals complain that Falstaff lacks tunes 
of the ‘Il balen’ variety, and use _ this 
premise to attest a decline in the pristine vigour 
of the Master; when they babble about the exces- 
sive influence of Boito on the composer of 
Ernani and Il Trovatore, when they find that it 
‘fails considered as the highest form of comedy, 
because there is in it no hint of irony or of the 
criticism of life’; and when, condescending to 
come down to technicalities, they assert that the 
opera is really over at the end of Act 2, and ail 
that follows is mere repetition and elaboration 





Wis- 


false 


then I can only entreat heaven’s forgiveness 
on them, while suggesting that it is time. they 
took the trouble to get to know the work 

For, once you have made Falstaff your own, 
you tap a source of pleasure and energy that 
never grows dry. The rejuvenating power of 
this music seems uniquely to defy the staleness 
of familiarity; and to find in it evidence that 
Verdi was driven by a loss of melodic inventive- 
ness to husband and spin out his material is an 
irony as rich as the blindness of that sophisticated 
criticism which detects no irony in the music. 
So far from being short of tunes, it is ungrudg- 
ingly and continually tuneful. All it is short of 
are those obliging passages of contrasting tune- 
lessness which in other operas allow you to 
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remark on the profusion of tunes. None of the 
counts against Falstaff appear to come from a 
study of the score so much as from a purely 
theoretical notion of what the work must be like. 
Falstaff is uncharacteristic, because it is (as near 
as makes no difference) Verdi's first comedy. 
It has less vitality than Rigoletto or Un Ballo in 
Maschera, because he was nearly eighty when 
he wrote it. It does not embrace a whole world, 
because it is less than half as long as Die Meister- 
It uses thematic repetition and cross- 
reference much more than any other Verdi opera, 
erge it shows a marked Wagnerian influence— 
and what is that if it is not a symptom of ebbing 
creativity, a belated transfusion of alien German 


SINGET. 


blood into exhausted Italian veins? Even 
Stravinsky—in one of his phases—has pro- 
1ounced that Falstaff is poisoned by music 


drama 

As to the theory that the opera comes to an 
end with Falstaff’s immersion in the Thames, it 
is demonstrably fallacious. Falstaff, like Figaro, 
moves into a new dimension in its final act. Like 
Barbarina’s aria, the slow onset of night in the 
music of the penultimate scene is a preparation 
for a sinster turn in the comedy. (Verdi is said 
not to have admired Mozart, yet the similarities 
with Figaro in this part of the opera are striking: 
the passage where the antlered Falstaff, waiting 
for Mistress Ford beside Herne’s Oak, compares 
himself to Jove disguised in the likeness of a bull, 
is Closely paralleled, in the momentary act of con- 
templation before action, in the immense 
broadening out of the music, and even in the 
invocation of classical mythology, by Figaro’s 
‘Tutto e tranquillo e placido.) This may be 
said to be too vague, though I do not 


think one can mistake it. But there are two very 
sound practical dramatic reasons why the plot 
requires the rounding off and the drama the con- 
summation which only the last act provides. The 
imbroglio of Act 3 is not a duplication of that of 
Acts | and 2. 


There is a vital difference: in the 
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first episode Ford, being no party to his wife’s 
intrigues, genuinely believes she is deceiving him; 
in the second he knows the merry wives are out 
to fool Falstaff and assumes that he is to be 
fully in the plot but is himself fooled by 
unwittingly marrying off Fenton to his daughter 
and Dr. Caius, the favoured suitor, to the 
ubiquitous Bardolph, that knight of the burning 
nozzle, whose meteoric nose is concealed beneath 
crafty layers of muslin. It is the bourgeois Ford, 
in fact, who was going to reduce Sir John bloody 
Falstaff to a crawling slave, who is revealed as the 
true ass, while Falstaff—this is the second point 

rises to his full grandeur from the ruins of 
deteat. We need his last humiliation in order to 
realise the superb resilience of the man. It is only 
in this scene of recovery, beginning with the 
great cry ‘Riconosco Bardolfo!* and ending with 
the swelling rebuke of his triple assertion, “Son 
io. son io, son io’ (Il am not only witty in myself, 
but the cause that wit is in other men’) that he 
finally towers over his tormentors and vindicates 
to us the central Falstaffian article of faith: that 
if the world is unable to see him as he himself 
does. then so much the worse for the world 


No one can accuse Signor Zeffirelli’s produc- 
tion at Covent Garden of ignoring the change of 
atmosphere that occurs in the final scene. The 
question is whether he has not gone too far with 
it. His elaborate fairy gathering is silvered with 
delicate enchantment and saved from excessive 
refinement by the grossly grinning pumpkin faces 
on poles. His masquerade is a flaming carnival of 
lurid lights and whirling snapping figures. which 
throws wave after wave of lavishly caparisoned 
choreography into the assault, each moré fan- 
tastic than the last. But splendid though it is to 
look on, and beautifully matched to the rhythms 
and dynamics of the music, the suspicion remains 
that the means is disproportionate to the end. One 
does not want to insist pedantically on realism 
(could the Elizabethan burghers of Windsor have 
laid on such a show, etc.), but the threads which 
bind the fantasy to the rest of the opera are 
surely stretched to breaking. I do not myself 
object to the magical disappearance of Herne’s 
Oak into the flies shortly after Falstaff is dis- 
covered crouching at its foot, nor to the incon- 
y, in the heart of Windsor Forest, of an open 
zallery running round three sides of the stage. 
The touch of nightmare, too, is right; too many 
producers attempt to gloss over the sadistic bully- 
ing of Falstaff as just a jolly romp (this is fair 
least of all to Falstaff himself, whose eventual 
triumph is precisely as great as his downfall is 
seen to be complete). But when the appearance of 
the parody church music (‘savagli l'addomine’) is 
made a signal for the Inquisition in full proces- 
sion with crucifix and executioner and faceless 
figures in white pointed hoods, is not Signor 
Zetlirelli being just too devilishly sensitive, and 
are not Verdi and his exact balance of humour 


G2 


1 ¢ 


ind seriousness smothered beneath a welter of 
expressionism? 

[his is a production about which it is very 
hard to generalise. There are wonderfully apt and 
inventive touches, and also a curious clumsiness. 
Certainly, measured. for the first time at Covent 
Garden against a great opera, Zeffirelli reveals 
himself as a man of mortal clay. There is a 
delightful freshness, wholly free from coyness, in 
his handling of the young lovers. At the same time 





there is a Teutonic heaviness in the remorselessly 
humorous horseplay of the first scene, and a 
failure of generalship over his numerous forces 
in the fourth: for instance, owing to the open- 
work design of his narrow Elizabethan staircase 
(in itself charming) Falstaff’s hunters can be seen 
filing slowly off long after they are supposed to 
have disappeared in frenzied pursuit; and Ford 
is made to stare straight at a very palpable Mis- 
tress Ford just when he believes her to be behind 
the screen with Falstatf. The settings, obsessed 
with galleries and staircases, are beautiful at their 
best, as in the interior of Ford’s house and the 
final scene (which is plausibly and intensely 4 
forest. for all the inevitable gallery), at their 
worst, as in the hideously ugiy stockbroker’s 
Tudor of the courtyard in Scene 2, they are dis- 
appointing. 

The cast is also a mixed lot. The producer 
probably intended to emphasise that Alice Ford. 
Falstaff’s tormentor in chief, is less than an angel 
of sweetness and light. But Mariella Angioletti, 
besides defacing the music on the first night with 
grotesquely mannered phrasing and hooting tone, 
presents such a whey-faced charmless character 
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with no stomach for her own stratagems that half 
the plot collapses. Nor has the producer per- 
suaded Mr. John Shaw to vary his usual imper- 
sonation of a blustering vulgarian; it is consider- 
ably nearer to Ford than to Amonasro, Marcel 
or Choroebus, but it ignores the simple point that 
jealousy, a passion that contracts a man, is not 
reeling about the stage like a 
demented steer. On the other hand Zeffirelli has 
brilliantly succeeded with Robert Bowman’s 
excellent Bardolph, which combines the charm 
of a frisky puppy with the putrefaction of a 
festering plum. I must also briefly salute Regina 
Resnik Shakespe-hearian bag 
Mistress Quickly with the frayed majesty of some 
shrewd old monarch of the tap-rooms. and 
Geraint Evans’s Falstaff which, if not yet fully 
rounded and fruity in voice nor commanding that 
touch of the poet who can make us feel that 
Falstaff’s fellow men are dull and prosaic not 
to be able to see life in his way, is within its 
limitations a complete and masterly performance. 
Giulini’s conducting on the first night wanted, 
apart from greater unanimity in the brass. only 
spontaneous delight. That has surely come. 


represented by 


who plays that 


The Male Image 


By CLIVE BARNES 


‘Stevepores Love Bal- 
let. Well, perhaps not 
quite; but the other day 
I was talking to 4 re- 
gular member of the 
ballet audience. who hap- 
pens to be an advertising 
executive. We agreed that 
ballet’s brand-image 
needed a lift, and after 
working out a TV cam- 
paign (Mr Danny 
Blanchflower saying in 
consequentially to his family over breakfast: 
‘Ballet keeps you on your toes, keeps you fit,” or 
@ young subtopian matron wistfully murmuring: 
‘A mother family BALLET’) we 
finally came up with the depth slogan, “Stevedores 





gives her 


Love Ballet.” This—and I am offering it to 
British ballet as a gift—was translucently it. 
li attacked the twin prejudice against ballet 


which quivers indignantly in the heart of the 
British public—namely, that ballet is ‘out of 
touch’ and that ballet is efleminate. 

Image-changing must have been in Ninette de 
Valois’s mind when she planned last Saturday's 
Royal Ballet School performance at Covent 
Garden. These annual beanfeasts are cheerful 
affairs; they show the strength of the school, and 
the oak-like solidity of the Royal Ballet organ- 
isation. There are enough good student dancers 
in the school to launch, and indeed float, a 
completely new ballet company. I wonder what is 
going to become of them all—certainly they 
cannot all be absorbed into the Royal Ballet 
But this was their day, and the effulgently proud 
parents sat contentedly in the stalls, while the 
younger students, not yet old enough to play for 
the School, shouted from the touchlines. 


On previous occasions the school has pro- 
duced a full-length classic. This year de Valois 
chose two ballets and, rather sur- 
prisingly, a gym display by boys of the Upper 
and Lower Schools. A curtain speech explained 
all—the one-act ballets were intended to give 
the dancers more chance ‘to portray characters’ 


one-act 


than are provided by the classics. while the gym 
display was to combat the prejudice against male 
said bravely 


apologetic smile, ‘like old soldiers may never 


dancers, which, as she with a 
die, but will surely fade away.” 
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‘Frankly, it's murder. 
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MODEL OURSELVES ON THE PYRAMIDS 


Details taining Schemes from the Group Personnel Officer, GAN House, 22, Kingsway, London, w.c.2 








Look at our new London headquarters in Kingsway and you will see a clean, new 
building of glass, reinforced concrete and steel: not a mausoleum but a place 
of the liveliest activity imaginable. GKN is expanding fast. In the last ten years 
our assets have almost trebled and our turnover has more than trebled. Fifteen 
or twenty years from now, we shall be very different from GKN today. Exactly 
what we shall be like depends largely on the individuals — engineers and 
administrators — who are joining us now as trainees. What sort of people are 
they? They are energetic and have the power to concentrate. They enjoy 
responsibility, and they can pick out the essentials in a problem. Above all, 
they are individuals. GKN does not engulf the individual. The Group operates 
on the principle of minimum centralisation, and maximum encouragement of 
local autonomy. Promotion from within is one of the principles upon which we 
choose administrators and engineers to fill senior executive positions. One 
of the most striking things about a pyramid is how little room there is at the top. 


One of the most attractive things about the GKN Group is how much room thereis. 
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The Royal Ballet School is often accused, 
sometimes fairly, of producing dancers like 
rabbits out of a hat, and with as much indivi- 
duality. At this performance whatever individua- 
lity they may have had was strangled by a 
production of Pineapple Poll that seemed 
nothing short of deplorable. The details of the 
choreography had only been sketchily remem- 
bered, while the staging would have brought little 
credit to an amateur musical comedy in one of 
the less enlightened London suburbs. The 
climax of this ineptitude came when -the un- 
fortunate dancers were allowed, or it may be 
forced, to take cute little curtain calls in 
character, After such barbarous vulgarity, the 
astonishingly tough and invigorating perform- 
ance of Les Patineurs came as a most pleasurable 
bombe surprise at the end of the programme. 

The gym display, holding place of honour 
between these two ballets, turned out to be quite 
unremarkable. The boys did exceptionally well, 
which was only to be expected from pupils of a 
school that by its very nature concentrates on 
physical training. But the spectacle of boys in 
singlets and shorts vaulting over a horse hardly 
made enthralling theatrical entertainment, even 
though some of them were jumping like potential 
Olympic champions. However, if such displays 
do indeed contribute to a more sympathetic pub- 
lic understanding of the athletic nature of male 
dancing, then it may not be wasted. 

Effeminacy is no longer a particularly serious 
problem in British ballet. The problem has 
never been directly related to homosexuality; the 
most heterosexual ballet dancer can easily be a 








camp-follower on stage. Lately, however, effemi- 
nate dancing has become rare, the dancers them- 
selves being now acutely aware of the danger of 
it. When this fact becomes more widely realised, 
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as in the course of time it must, most of the pre- 
judices against male dancers will vanish of their 
own accord. Dancing is more natural for men 
than for women. 


The Razor Quartet 


By BAMBER GASCOIGNE 


Beyond the Fringe. (For- 
tune.) 

One of the most remark- 

able things about Beyond 

the Fringe is that nobody 

wins. When John Bassett 

persuaded Alan Bennett, 


Peter Cook, Jonathan 
Miller and Dudley 
Moore to do a revue for 
last year’s Edinburgh 


Festival, he was bringing 
together the four bright- 
est stars separate firmaments. Split 
between Oxford and Cambridge, and between 
two undergraduate vintages, each of them already 
had his own devotees. The alarming question 
seemed to be, who was going to dominate whom? 
The miraculous answer is that they all quickly 
establish such distinct personalities and styles that 
they rarely even trespass on each other’s pre- 
serves. Comparison becomes meaningless. Only 
description will do. 





of four 
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LANDSCAPE INTO ART 


NO. 1. BACKGROUNDS 
ILLUSTRATED BY THE WORKS OF 
GIOTTO, VAN EYCK, POLLAIUOLO and BELLINI 


MONDAY, May 22nd 10.30 pm 
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Jenathan Miller is the zombie of 


the party 
and his gangle is his fortune. Forget Evolution, 
think of Man as having been developed along 
industrial lines with each new model sl:ghily 


smoother than the last, and Jonathan Miller be- 
comes a very convincing early Mark. On the 
Puffing Billy one can see clearly what each part 
is for, funnel, piston, boiler, lantern—it’s just the 
composite whole which seems so improbable. 
The same is true of Jonathan Miller. His arms 
are unmistakably arms. His legs are legs by any 
standards His hands have at least ten fingers 
between them and his head could, presumably, 
be measured for a hat. The confusion arises as 
soon as their owner starts to deploy these objects. 
From the first movement it becomes clear that 
each limb regards itself as the star turn of the 
ensemble. The result is his famous gangle. But 
an early model can be a good medium for show- 
ing up what lies behind the familiar streamlined 
product, and the best part of Miller’s comedy 
comes from his taking normal human movements 
and reproducing them with the mechanical 
exaggeration of a prototype. In an earnest philo- 
sophical argument with Alan Bennett he sud- 
denly jumps a foot in the air when a good point 


hits him, and later lies down on the ground to 
digest an analogy. Watching him is like seeing 
yne of those mechanical arms, which scientists 
use for handling radioactive objects, pick up a 
cup of tea and a chocolate éclair. In his mono- 


logues, on which his reputation was origina 
based, Miller becomes a farouche Paul 
Jennings, following the absurd wherever it may 
iead. Too often it leads nowhere and they 

by now, the weakest part of his repertoire 


more 


Alan Bennett is the precise opposite of Miller. 
With flawless technique he submerges himself 
completely in the objects of his satire. The bril- 
liance of his vicar is that he is more like every 
vicar than any single vicar could ever be, easing 
well-oiled through 
phoney scholarship, symbolic little anecdotes and 
the blandest non sequiturs, until his text (My 
brother Esau is an hairy man, but I am a smooth 
man’) becomes a purely descriptive statement 
Both in the writing and in the performance 
sermon is a miniature masterpiece of naturalistic 
observation. 

Peter Cook comes between these two. His TV 
Prime Minister, mistiming all his gestures and 
waving his hand towards a globe whenever h 


his voice false analogies, 


us 


e 
mentions a foreign country, is a brilliantly cruel 
piece of satire; and his down-and-out who wo 
have become a judge if he’d had the necessary 
Latin takes us on another of those delightful 
Cook’s Tours (made familiar by his sketches in 
Pieces of Eight) through the scrapheaps of 
fantasy. 

Dudley Moore is the music man of the motley 
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WEDNESDAY, 24th MAY 


Asseml 12 Noon, Congress House, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1— 
Grand Opening Ceremony by TED HILL, Chairman, 
T.U.C., and Parade along Oxford Street, W.I. 

Evening, 7 p.m.—Fashion Parade and Film Show and Final 
Award Personality Girl, Victoria Hall, Bloomsbury Square, 
Holborn (Admission Free). 
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SUNDAY, 28th MAY 


Afternoon—River Boat Shuffle cto Richmond with TERRY 
LIGHTFOOT and his NEW ORLEANS JAZZMEN. 
Leaves Charing Cross Pier 3 p.m. Return 7 p.m. (Tickets 10/-). 
Evening—Royal Court Theatre, Sloane Square, Chelsea. Special 
presentation of ‘“‘The Triple Alliance.’’ For particulars of 


; idmission apply address below 


MONDAY, 29th MAY 
11.30 a.m.-3 p.m.—Photographic Exhibition, Congress House, 
T.U.C., Great Russell Street. 
Evening, 6.30 p.m.—Any Questions Session on ‘‘Why Pro- 
fessional and Clerical Workers should belong to a Trade Union.”’ 


With Margaret Rawlings and Johnny Dankworth, 
Y.M.C.A., Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 (Admission Free). 


THURSDAY, 25th MAY 
Noon: Official Opening Contemporary Art Exhibition ac 
Bethnal Green Public Library, E.2 (thereafter daily till 8 p.m.) 
Admission Free. 
Evening, 7 p.m. Film Show and Lecture. Professor R. S. F. 


SCHILLING, London School of Hygiene on ‘Health at Work”’ 
—Hammer Theatre, 113 Wardour Street, W.1 (Admission Free). 








TUESDAY, 30th MAY 


Evening, 7 p.m.—Lecture ‘“‘Trade Unions in the Sixties” 
by Allan Flanders, Oxford University, at Beveridge Hall, Senate 
House, Malet St., W.C.1 (Admission Free). 


FRIDAY, 26th MAY 
Evening, 7 p.m.—Richard Marsh, M.P., leads the Youth 
Discussion Conference, York Halil, Caxton Street, Victoria, 
S.W.| Supported by the LONDON YOUTH CHOIR. 
(St. James's Park Tube Station) (Admission Free). 





WEDNESDAY, 3ist MAY 


Evening, 7 p.m.—Ballads and Blue Concert, Roya! Scottish 
Corporation Hall, Fetter Lane, E.C.4 (Tickets 2/-). Also 6.30 p.m. 
—Youth Forum and Public Speaking Contest, Y.M.C.A., 
Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 (Public Invited). 


SATURDAY, 27th MAY 


Evening, 7.30-11.30 p.m.—Grand Dance with KEN COLYER 
and his JAZZ BAND, and theRONNIEJAY ORCHESTRA, 
St. Pancras Town Hall. Licensed Bar. (Tickets 6/-). 
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* All the week: at Theatre Royal, Stratford, E.15, the Irish Musical ‘Glory Be,”” with Milo O'Shea 
at Royal Court Theatre, Chelsea, the controversial play ‘‘The Blacks” by Jean Genet. 
Special reduced terms at both theatres for trade union parties. 
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and an excellent keyboard clown. His tour de 
force is a piano arrangement of ‘Colonel Bogey’ 
which gets into a thumping classical ending and 
can’t get out of it. Writhing on his seat and send- 
ing us the pathetic glances of a desperate man, 
Moore wrestles with the unruly chords, at last 
overcomes them, subdues their final spasm and, 
still holding them down with his left hand, leaps 
up to receive his applause. When off the piano 
stool he bounces like a small black rubber ball. 
The verbal humour of this quartet has the 
double merit of being both intelligent and quot- 
able Much of it depends on the cliché phrase or 
the cliché romantic idea shifted into a slightly 
different context. A memoir-writer of the Sunday 
Times ilk says: ‘I turned to my husband, as he 
then was.’ A supporter of Britain’s independent 
deterrent pooh-poohs the objection that a four- 
minute warning of nuclear attack is hardly 
sufficient with the argument, ‘Do you realise that 
there are some chaps in this island who can run 
a mile in four minutes?’ Beyond the Fringe is 
not partisan along any political line. Instead it 
offers a united front against self-importance, 
jingoism, sentimentality and the rest of the gang. 
To set against the confident fellow who would be 
aimost a mile from the centre of the blast there 
is Frank Cousins who has sent out a question- 
naire asking, ‘Would you like to see your wife 
and kids go up in smoke?’ Ninety-four per cent. 
said No. ‘And if that’s not a mandate for 
unilateral disarmament I don’t know what is.’ 
One or two sketches fail—in particular one 
about a man in the death cell, which is full of 
sick jokes and which ends with a sudden gay 





chorus of ‘I say, I say, I say, it’s all good fun.’ 
Since the audience haven’t laughed, the rebuke 
turns back on its authors. It’s possible that the in- 
tention was the opposite of this—to insert a com- 
pletely serious number and then criticise the 
audience for finding it out of place in a revue. 
But in that case the scene itself should be much 
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more soberly written. Most of the sketches are 
completely conventional in form. They just hap- 
pen to be ten times more intelligent, more cutting 
and more daring than the ordinary revue sketch. 
The only hope in London in the next year or two 
will be to tell other people the jokes before they 
start telling them to you. 


Grateful Thanks to St. Jude 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


All in a Night’s Work. 
(Plaza.) 
THE little’ comedy— 
Hollywood once gave it 
its best soufflé treat- 
ment: the light-weight 
piece involving all sorts 
of foreseeable surprises, 
with Lubitsch or Capra 
setting them to rights. It 
Happened One Night 
was a classic example, 
with all the girl-in-hero’s- 





pyjamas we have had so galumphingly repeated © 


since. And now comes All in a Night's Work 
(director: Joseph Anthony; ‘A’ certificate), its 
title rather sinisterly reminiscent of gayer days, 
its contents an extraordinary scramble of past 
styles and situations, and the only cheering thing 
in it that St. Jude-like character Shirley 








(Sunday Times) This 


“He writes superbly’” 


“One of the most airborne books I have ever read” “A classic 
of aviation literature” So the Daily Telegraph and the BBC 
described 


FATE IS THE HUNTER 


by 


ERNEST K. GANN 


praised as “one of the supreme writers in the realistic vein” 
(Sunday Times) “he writes superbly” (Spectator*) “he has 
the skill to make every instant sharp and important” (New 
Statesman) “the reader lives the world he is portraying” 
“excellent and unusual auto- 
biography” (Observer) is published at 21s by Hodder and 
Stoughton. The second impression is now available. 































MacLaine, the patroness of all hopeless cases 

Every country has its anti-heroine, the charmer 
who gets away, through sheer bounce and 
funniness with looking and behaving exactly as 
she shouldn’t. Giulietta Masina, for instance, is 
the un-Italian woman, skinny and tomboyish in 
a land of voluptuous tigresses. And the dazzling!y 
un-American Miss MacLaine, anti-smart 
design rather than inelegant by mistake, holds her 
own through the sheer absurdity of her appear- 
ance and waiimth of her presence. Like Mrs 
Kennedy, she doesn’t read the women’s maga- 
zines; but unlike Mrs. Kennedy, she looks (as a 
rule, and again clearly by design) a mess. But 
what a pleasant and reassuring mess it is—con- 
firming everyone’s secret hope that you don’t 
have to look like Kim Novak to get your man 
all carroty beatnik hair and a grin of indescrib- 
able innocent charm, in its comic or pathetic 
context always more fetching and appropriate 
than glamour. 

All in a Night's Work, though, for all | 
presence, looks about a quarter of a century ou 
of date, and the director, as if recognising this, 
has flung together every comic situation in eve 
sort of comedy style, hoping, I suppose, to hit 


-~- 


y 
nm 
| some effective mixture. He doesn’t. A paralysing 


embarrassment seems to grip the actors and, the 
time I saw it, the audience too. Moments come 
and (luckily) go when you can’t be sure what 
anyone’s up to: who means what, who’s telling 
lies or the truth, what in heaven’s name the 
director has in mind. Elderly jokes hobble in, to 
wheeze a moment and be shuffled out: jokes 
about a girl in a bath-towel, pursued by the 
house detective into a lift and leaving the towel 
behind as evidence; mink coat jokes, night 
club jokes, provincials in New York jokes, 
bedroom farce jokes, boss and stooge jokes, 
love and marriage jokes, trade union jokes 
with a Ninotchka flavour, veterinary jokes 
with a faint whiff of the Marx Brother; 
even well-upholstered ladies sweeping out of lifts 
with lordly remarks about Boston. The talented 
Dean Martin is flung away by the avalanche of 
banality; but not Shirley MacLaine. Nothing can 
stop her amiable tough self from establishing 
itself, from breaking through the most cruell; 
dull or actively distasteful occasions; or tha 
extraordinary smile, or those childish eyes, from 
seeming to turn a faded world fresh, just by 
smiling or looking at it. She is an actress of wit 
and good timing, but, when wit and timing are 
made almost invisible, she is more than anything 
an actress of presence. A person, a portent, 4 
joke-in-herself. She inspired a Fourth Leader the 
other day; she could inspire almost anything. 
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The Unbeloved Republic 


By PETES 


\ these days every smiling liberal has his 
babes for the ills of South Africa, but 
seldom are their remedies founded on any more 
knowledge of the country than can be got from 
reading the pamphlets of the political priests. 
fhe plans they propose may hasten a solu- 
tion of some sort to the Union's troubles, but 
it may not be a solution inspired by much under- 
standing. The present discontents did not begin 
with Sharpeville: they are part of the history of 
the last 300 years, a history as rich in tragedy 
and fraud as that of most European countries in 
that period. If there is to be any but a bloody 
way out of them, this is the time for strong 
nerves. Those who cry havoc do not help. It was 
unpleasant to see with what glee South Africa’s 
departure from the Commonwealth was greeted 
in this country. If she had to go, surely this was 
not the best occasion for self-congratulation by 
British people. A short course of recent history is 
recommended for all those high thinkers who 
parade with little black badges in Trafalgar 
Square. 

Perhaps they could start with The Fail of 
Kruger’s Republic,* in which the Professor of 
History at Witwatersrand University considers 
the events that led up to the Boer War. Professor 
Marais could not have foreseen the aptness with 
which his book appears twelve days before the 
id Republic is reborn, but I would guess he is 
not displeased: behind a facade of objectivity, 
his book is a very partial study of those lament- 
able events. Indeed, it is hard to see how it could 
be otherwise, for nearly all the facts are on his 
side He had no need to press his points against 
the British. It is a tale to make us squirm, which 
is perhaps what we should be doing at the 
moment, instead of preening ourselves that we 
are not as the South Africans are. For there is no 
doubt that a large part of the blame for the 
calamitous state of the Union today Jies with 
the British Government for its conduct of rela- 
tions with the South African Republic between 
1895 and the outbreak of the Boer War in Octo- 
ber, 1899. Those four years are the theme of 
Professor Marais’s book. 

It all began when Joe Chamberlain was 
installed in the Colonial Office by Salisbury in 
June, 1895. “Pushful Joe” (as Hofmeyr. the 
moderate Cape Afrikaner leader, called him) was 
i man to Whom Imperialism was a religion. In 
Gladstone’s ministry of the early Eighties he had 
been a strong force behind the decision to 
bombard Alexandria, a guondam Suez which led 
to the occupation of Egypt. For years he had 
hankered for the Colonial Office. According to 
Professor Marais, he swung into action at once. 
The Jameson Raid took place in the last days of 
1895, and the professor is sure that Chamberlain 
Was privy to it. He rightly pokes fun at the 
rotorious Commons ‘Committee of No Enquiry, 
Which reported on the conspiracy, but his evi- 
dence that the Colonial Office was implicated is 
merely circumstantial or else based on unreliable 


THE Faun OF KRUGER’S REPUBLIC. By J. S. 
Marais. (O.U.P.. 35s.) 
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documents, such as the reminiscences of a minor 
cfficial written many years later. The impression 
is that the professor is forcing his case. Why 
does he bother, one wonders? By poring through 
the Colonial Office archives, he has discovered 
an interminable series of the most deplorable 
communications between Chamberlain and his 
agents in South Africa. There is no doubt he 
would have supported the Jameson Raid if he 
could have been sure of its success, and if he 
hadn't been frightened of Rhodes. There is a 
bad gap in Professor Marais’s otherwise almost 
tediously detailed narrative, probably because the 
professor works almost entirely from official 
documents, and the devious methods of Rhodes 
would tend to escape him. He does not explain, 
for instance, why Rhodes was able to treat 
Chamberlain virtually as a subordinate. One 
would like to hear more about the dirty business 
of the Missing Telegrams, apparently used by 
Rhodes to blackmail Chamberlain and keep him- 
self out of prison after his part in Jameson’s 
:dventure. 

Ihe workings of diplomacy are not often 
shown to be quite so dishonest as in the ex- 
changes between Chamberlain and the Kruger 
Republic. Of the lying and the spying there was 
ro end, and rather more of it on the British side, 
it must be said. It is unfair of Professor Marais 
not lo give us more from the Boer documents, 
though. Some of them are of a splendid 
tbsurdity. and some are very moving. On the eve 
of hostilities. a Boer spokesman said: ‘If we are 
to lose our independence, since that is what is 
demanded, leave us at all events the consolation 
that Wwe did not sacrifice it dishonourably.’ It is a 
great pity that no sort of picture of Kruger 
emerges from this book, for he (with Rhodes) is 
the colossus of the scene. To some he is still “the 
father of woe’ that J. L. Garvin dubbed him, the 
two-faced monster denounced by Kipling: ‘cruel 
in the shadow, crafty in the sun.’ Professor 
Marais emphasises his gift for negotiation, his 
integrity, his fine determination. Garvin in his 
Life of Chamberlain says that Joe ‘was convinced 
that Kruger, when firmly summoned, would 
always climb down.” How wrong! There is 
no really good life of Kruger: the man who 
writes it will find some important clues as to 
what inspires the seeming madmen who govern 
South Africa today. These Afrikaners are not 
diverting people. but Professor Marais reports 
one nice recollection of Kruger, from an old 
Boer general: 

Old friend it is like this: | do stand up 
iwainst him, | know he is wrong and I tell him 
so: but first he argues with me, and if that is 
no good he gets into a rage and jumps round 
the room roaring at me like a wild beast: and 
if | don’t give in then he fetches out the Bible 
ind he even quotes that to help him out. And 
if all that fails he takes my hand and cries like 
a child and begs and prays me to give in. Say. 
old friend. who can resist a man like that? 

The bit about the Bible is important: Kruger, 
like Verwoerd, was a fundamentalist of the 
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craziest kind. Early in the 1890s, it was much in 
his interest to take a census in the Republic, so 
that he could prove to the British that the 
Uitlanders of British nationality were in a con- 
siderable minority and so did not deserve politi- 
cal privileges. He refused, citing a Biblical objec- 
tion to ‘numbering the people.’ 

That sort of thing was typical of Oom Paul. 
In his youth he had been a founder of the 
‘Doppers,’ a sect of the Dutch Reformed Church 
remarkable for its intransigence even in that 
bigoted body. To the end of his life he could be 
heard screaming away on Dopper pulpits. Kruger 
was convinced there was a clear resemblance 
between the fortunes of his own people and the 
Biblical story of the Israelites escaping from 
Egypt into the Promised Land. Indeed, much of 
his hatred for the Uitlanders was a form of 
righteousness, for they were a pretty unpre- 
possessing lot, the drunken trash of a gold rush. 
Such high-and-mightiness was always a charac- 
teristic of the Boers. During the years of humilia- 
tion that followed their defeat by the British, steel 
entered into the Afrikaner soul. I cannot see how 
ii wil! be rooted out now. Whatever one’s 
judgment of the motives of a man like Verwoerd, 
it is impossible to doubt his complete confidence 
in his high call. In the present situation, nothing 
is more frightening. 

Kruger was to find his match in high-minded- 
ness in Chamberlain's High Commissioner, 
Sir Alfred Milner. If Chamberlain was ‘almost 
the greatest Jingo’ (as Granville said after Alex- 
ardria), Milner declared himself roundly as 

‘British Race Patriot.” For him Imperialism 
was ‘a great movement of the human spirit’ 
vith ‘all the depth and comprehensiveness of a 
religious faith.” Professor Marais gives Milner 
too Machiavellian a sound. Actually, he was the 
type of British official, like Curzon, who believed 
that politics was nothing but a great game for 
power with no holds barred. After Chamberlain 
had rebuked him for his belligerent speech at 
Graaff-Reinet, he cabled despondently to his 
agent in Johannesburg, ‘It seems for the time 
being we must keep up our wickets but not 
attempt to force the game.’ However, from the 
day of Milner’s arrival in South Africa in 1897, 
War Was certain. 

It is a nasty story. Why did it happen? Profes- 
sor Marais says in his preface that the discovery 
of gold on the Rand was the cause of the whole 
thing, but he does not really believe this. All the 
emphasis of his book is on the imperial theme. 
Chamberlain and Milner were frightened of the 
strength of Afrikaner nationalism. They saw that 
it was incompatible with British influence. If the 
will to independence of the Kruger Republic was 
not mastered, undoubtedly the ultimate outcome 
(Milner declared) would be an_ independent 
Republic of South Africa. Well, after the Boer 
War and everything since, that is what will 
happen on Wednesday week. Searching through 
Professor Marais’s book for a crumb of comfort, 
| found one small thing: Milner’s marginal com- 
ment on some document: *. . . it shows a breadth 
of view, a liberality of judgment, and a force of 
expression, Which . . . give me quite a new idea 
of the niveau intellectuel of the Boer.” Granted 
that Milner was not the best judge, such qualities 
still exist among the Afrikaners. It is a pity if 
these people are to be abandoned. They have 
many troubles coming, and chiefly one that the 
detached professor has nothing to say about. 
Warring factions fill his pages, yet one is con- 
spicuously absent, the most important by far, 
only mentioned half a dozen times briefly —that 
which he calls. with such insolence, the ‘nona- 
Whites.” 
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River of Blood 


The Big Push. By Brian Gardner. (Cassell, 21s.) 


In this fine chronicle of terrible events Mr. 
Gardner quickly disposes of the myth that the 
battle of the Somme was fought to relieve the 
pressure on the French at Verdun. Haig agreed 
tc the plan for the Somme before the German 
aitack on Verdun ever started. He fought the 
battle of the Somme to win the war, but how 
exactly did he see this happening? 

The day before the new British citizen armies, 
in their courage and their innocence, went over 
the top for the first time to this greatest massacre 
in British military history, Haig’s Chief of Intel- 
figence wrote in his diary: “We do not expect a 
great advance. We are fighting primarily to wear 
down -the German armies and the German 
nation.’ A fortnight earlier, however, Haig him- 
self had written: “The advance is to be pressed 
eastwards far enough to enable our cavalry to 
push through into the open country beyond the 
enemy’s prepared lines of defence,’ and he had 
in fact three divisions of jingling cavalry ready 
waiting for that purpose on the day. Just before 
the infantry assault itself and during the artillery 
barrage which was calculated to cut the German 
wire and annihilate the Germans in their trenches 
he was talking about ‘taking the offensive north- 
wards as soon as Bapaume is occupied by us.’ 
in fact Bapaume was still unoccupied five months 
jater, though only eight miles from the British 
line on the first day of the battle. And for all the 
bravery of the new armies, on less than one-third 
of the eighteen-mile front was there any progress 
at all that day and then only to a maximum 
depth of 4,000 yards. British casualties for the 
day were 60,000, of whom 20,000 were killed. 
Five months later, when the battle, like the men 
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who were fighting it, simply drowned in the slime, 
an advance of between 4,000 and 14,000 yards 
could be measured over the whole front. The 
Germans won it all back in their 1918 offensive. 

If it really had been Haig’s dream to end the 
war with lances and sabres how did he react to 
this nightmare disaster? Not only did he not turn 
a hair; he never showed the slightest serious con- 
cern that anything was wrong. Motoring about 
from lunch to lunch behind the lines he kept his 
self-esteem bright, complaining about the French, 
the politicians and the fact that some troops who 
had just come out of another failure to capture 
Thiepval in the mud were insufficiently quick to 
salute him. The next year, with self-esteem un- 
dimmed, he was to repeat the disaster on an even 
bloodier scale in Flanders. And yet that is not 
guite the whole story. 

In purely rational terms it is easy enough to 
show that Haig was one of the worst generals in 
history. He knew next to nothing of the condi- 
tions in which either his own men or the enemy 
were fighting. He not only formulated plans 
which were therefore wildly unreal for the battles 
he wanted to fight, but stuck to them rigidly 
when events proved them to be so. It was clear 
long before the infantry finally attacked on the 
Somme that the preliminary barrage had left 
most of the wire intact, but the fact, if he ever 
discovered it, meant nothing to him. Similarly, he 
did not appear to have found out that the Ger- 
man defenders lived in shelters deep enough to 
protect them under any bombardment and were 
therefore capable, a minute or two after a bar- 
rage lifted, of manning their machine guns and 
mowing down the British infantry. The British 
in any case were so loaded down with equipment 
that they were unable to adopt the most elemen- 
tary tactical manoeuvre of all and run at their 
enemy. Of other military techniques as old as 
the Old Testament, such as surprise and the use 
of darkness, Haig showed himself almost equally 
unaware. He stuck, conservatively, to the prin- 
ciple of the head-on clash. 

And yet who can say that in the context of his 
time he was not rightly considered a success? 
He did in fact wear down the German armies and 
nation—or rather by wearing down his own 
armies he wore the Germans out. A cleverer, less 
arrogant, more sensitive general could never have 
won the war this way. It was in fact the sort of 
thing you could only do if you were not quite 
sure whether it was what you were trying to do 
or not. All this was on a level with the mental 
and moral standard of the society Haig served 
and which only finally collapsed on May 10, 
1940. ‘Lucky’ Haig, he was known as, and seldom 
can any mediocrity have been so lucky in his 
choice of time in which to live. The earldom 
and the grotesque award of £100,000 complete 
the picture appropriately. Few chroniclers have 
shown as economically as Mr. Gardner what a 
horrible picture it was ROBERT KEE 


Red Danubia 


Yugoslavia. By Muriel Heppell and F. B. Single- 
ton. (Benn, 27s.) 
Bulgarian Background. By 
(Robert Hale, 21s.) 
IN a world divided and 
challenge of Communism, 
two, dealing with people and life under 
Communist rule, are of great value. To an 
audience whose main interest is focused on 
ideological trends, who wish to know how 
Marxist indoctrination fares—especially since 
the explosion in ‘Hungary—neither book will be 
of very much help 


Bernard Newman. 


threatened by the 
books like these 
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The one on Yugoslavia is the more important. 
We have read a great deal about the Yugoslay 
people, their heroic fight against the invading 
armies of Hitler and Mussolini. We have learnt 
to admire the Yugoslavs for their brave and un- 
reienting stand against Stalin, and more recently 
against Khrushchev, to safeguard their inde- 
pendence. Our knowledge, however, of how the 
Yugoslav people reached their present position 
and what makes them react so bravely and 
violently when faced with great dangers is still 
sketchy. Here at last we have a full and thor h 
history of the South Slav peoples, whose record 
in the recent struggles between East and West 
has raised wide interest in the non-Communist 
world, and made a lasting impact on the Soviet 
bloc countries. What sort of people they are, 
where they come from, how they were brought 
together to form the federal States of Yugoslavia, 
ali this is traced from the early Middle Ages io 
the present day in this scholarly study. The 
joint authors clearly made painstaking efforts :o 
eliminate their own prejudices. Though both 
plead guilty of having ‘fallen under the spell of 
the country,’ they hope that ‘their love for the 
Yugoslav people is not an uncritical passion 

My own personal quarrel is that they cover 
proportionately too little ground in the phases 
of Yugoslavia’s more recent history. Only one- 
tenth of this massive book is devoted to the 
establishment of the People’s Republic. What- 
ever the verdict of history on the Yugoslav 
share in destroying the pretence of the Stalinist 
magic in the Marxist world, we know that 
Titoism has inflicted a heavy blow on orthodox 
Communism and all its aspirations. 

Bulgarian Background is a_ puzzling book. 
Mr. Newman, a competent writer with a long 
record for investigation of foreign lands, has 
this time failed in his mission. The quality of 
writing is not of his usual standard, the presenia- 
tion of his meetings with a long string cf 
Bulgars, the highlights of the book, does not 
carry conviction. One is almost persuaded that 
the book has been written without a careful 
plan and, possibly for the publishers’ sake, in a 
great hurry. Fortunately it contains many good 
things. The travels to the ‘wonders of the Black 
Sea coast’ and to the ancient cities, the desc 
tion of those resorts and people is interesting a 
makes good reading. A brief account of 
history of Bulgaria covering almost a thous 
years presents a fair and comprehensive ba 
ground of these valiant but ill-fated people 

It is in the field of discovering their daily 
existence, how Bulgarians react to the vigorous 
Marxist indoctrination and Communist dictat 
ship, that the reader may feel disappointed. 
Newman was able to ‘travel alone and freely 
and without hindrance.’ Being blessed by ‘con- 
tinuous good fortune’ he was able also to meet 
and talk ‘equally freely’ to Bulgars throughout 
these journeys. But as one reads his recorded 
conversations, one is left with a disappointed 
feeling of boredom. The reader will be reluctant 
to accept at face value the spontaneity of these 
‘intriguing’ meetings with the butcher, the bak 
the candlestick-maker. 

All this puzzling, apparent self-deception 
comes to a full stop when we reach the last 
chapter. The author makes it abundantly clear 
his views are not clouded or affected by the 
machinations of the Bulgarian ‘apparatus.’ He 
calls a spade a spade, and Bulgaria ‘a poll 
state, bearing little resemblance to the workers’ 
paradise vaunted by Communist propaganda 
In the end it will not be the reader but the Bul- 
garian Communists who may feel cheated 

LAJOS LEDERER 
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So Much Old Rope 


The Crusade against Capital Punishment in 
Great Britain. By Elizabeth Orman Tuttle. 
(Stevens, 30s.) 

‘IN a typical article published in 1908, writes 
Dr. Tuttle, ‘the Spectator smugly maintained that 
the death penalty was the best possible punish- 
ment, and that there could be no compromise 
with murder.’ The Spectator has travelled a long 
way since then, and it would be nice to record 
that public opinion had advanced half as far. 
The sad truth is that it has hardly budged at 
all. A Gallup Poll taken in March, 1960, re- 
vealed that 78 per cent. of those questioned were 
in favour of the death penalty, and 73 per cent. 
thought that abolition would lead to a rise in 
the murder rate (this despite a period of nearly 
two years without hangings in which there was 
no rise in the murder rate). 

The most depressing thing about this book is 
the length of time the pro- and anti-hanging 
arguments have been going on. What Mr. Silver- 
man and Sir Thomas Moore are saying today. 
people like Mackintosh and Lord Eldon were 
saying 150 years ago. In 1810 Romilly pleaded 
for abolition in regard to theft on the grounds 
that juries would be more willing to convict if 
the punishment were less severe (some old lags 
used to ask to be tried capitally in the hope of 
getting off altogether). Lord Ellenborough’s 
answer in the Lords was that any relaxation of 
the laws relating to the death penalty would lead 
‘to anarchy in England.” In 1833 the first Royal 
Commission endorsed Romilly’s views, and ten 
years later Dickens was writing of the deleterious 
effects on society of its morbid interest in the 
gallows. ‘I connect it with the dread and mystery 
surrounding death in any shape, but especially in 
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“His books are not foolish trifles scribbled down to get 
through the boredoms of a languid and luxurious life. 
They are extremely intellectual and composed with the 
closest attention: dense textures of indirection that al- 
ways disguise point. They have to be read with care, and 
they can be read again and again.” LDMUND WILSON 
(New Yorker) 


“It is an art which we look at through a frame; which 
we listen to as if a quartet were playing a long way off 
in a great concert hall. But when we look up from the 
Picture; when we listen again to the noises of the street, 
what we see and hear has been a little changed by our 
deliberate experience of the picture and the music.” 
PHILIP TOYNBEE (Observer) 


THE COMPLETE RONALD FIRBANK contains all this curious 
and influential author's work, with a new preface bs 
ANTHONY POWELL. Black huckram gilt, 766 pages. Photo 
frontispiece. 42°. net 


DUCKWORTH 





this avenging form, and am disposed to come 
to the conclusion that it produces crime in the 
criminally disposed’—a view which Mr. Mat- 
hew Conservative MP for Honiton, expressed 
in almost exactly the same terms at an anti- 
hanging rally a few weeks ago. Bright. in 1877, 
spoke of the impossibility of expecting people 
to revere life ‘by strangling a person before the 
sheriff, prison governor, police, priest and hang- 
man, with maybe a dozen newsmen looking on 

Indeed the only really new weapon in the anti- 
hanging armoury (and perhaps the most power- 
ful of all) is the fact that over thimy countries 
and States have abolished the death penalty 
during this century, and the murder rate has not 
increased in any of them. The retentionists’ 
parrot-answer to this, of course, is: ‘Statistics 
prove nothing. which is as nice a formula as 
you can devise for saying that even if it can be 
shown that two and two make four, you yourself 
have other views 

What prevents abolition today? Ignorance 
mostly, and prejudice and lack of imagination 
The opinion of most people on the subject is not 
worth the price of a piece of old rope, and 
those who wish to retain hanging most are, 
on the whole. those who have thought about it 
least. There many previous retentionists 
(Chuter Ede. Gowers, Templewood) who, after 
years of study and thought, have moved over to 
an abolitionist position, No one of note has, so 
fa: as I know, travelled in the opposite direction. 
Yet it is astonishing how many people who 
would think twice before giving you their views 
oa nuclear strategy or the causes of inflation, do 
not hesitate to impart to you their enthusiasm 
for hanging. 

Finally, who is Tuttle, what is she? I cannot 
tell you, for the blurb does not say. An American 
scholar, | would guess, and a good one too 
(though in the only case of which I have any 
detailed knowledge she has muddled up the daie 
of Evans’s execution with the date of the murder 
of his wife). Her book is not very deep (in 150 
pages it could hardly be otherwise) but will un- 
doubtedly serve as the definitive pocket guide :o 
those who wish to know the history of the 
abolitionist movement in England. 

LUDOVIC 
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Limpidity and Impudence 


The Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell. Edited 
by Lester E. Denonn and Robert E. Egner. 
(Allen and Unwin, 42s.) 

History of Western Philosophy. By 
Russell. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

In Praise of Idleness and Marriage and Morals. 


Bertrand 


By Bertrand Russell. (Unwin Books, 6s. 
each.) 
Wuite Russell himself, with seemingly un- 


diminished vitality, takes on the Nuclear Age 
with denunciation, argument and paradox, his 
apotheosis—as we must call it, in default of some 
more secular term—is upon us. Messrs. Denonn 
and Egner’s massive compilation, a handsome 
reissue of the History, the series of paper-backs, 
invite us to fix Russell in history, to erect a 
suitably honorific, and unsuitably immobile, 
statue of him. 

lo this process Russell is remarkably resistant; 
not merely in the sense that he is very much alive, 
but because his finished work, the long series of 
writings over the past sixty years, resolutely re- 
fuses the character of a solid monument. Only 
his work in logic and the philosophy of mathe- 
has ‘set; we do know that Principia 
Mathematica, to which he and Whitehead de- 
voted ten years, will always rank as a great and 
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fundamental work, and it already has its solid 
place in the history of a rapidly developing 
subject. Perhaps The Philosophy of Logical 
Atomism (a very important, though often tenta- 
tive, set of lectures), and one or two other works, 
can be similarly appraised. But a lot of his 
writing, both technical and more popular, has 
not yet settled down into a state in which a 
proper assessment of it is possible. I[t is still 
bubbling away, and one does not know how much 
will be left when the effervescence stops. 

This effervescence of Russell’s, which contri- 
butes so much to the charm of his writing, has 
throughout his life constituted a danger to his 
thought. The elegance, the brilliance and the 
jokes create a philosophical style which, while it 
wonderfully banishes turgidity and pompousness, 
often flows too quickly for its own good. In 
many places, Russell has convinced not only his 
readers but himself that he is being clear and 
precise when he is not. The rapid flow, the 
ippearance of transparency where in fact there 
is only brilliantly reflected light, are (in part) what 
have made some of the more cautiously analy- 
tical philosophers of today think that Russell is a 
less great philosopher than his contemporary, 
the late G. E. Moore, whose style resembles 
that of a canny solicitor blocking loopholes in a 
piece of conveyancing. This judgment of the rela- 
tive importance of Moore and Russell is quite cer- 
tainly mistaken; it overestimates the importance, 
is Russell has underestimated the dangers, of that 
over-hasty sparkling style. 

There are other aspects in which Russell is 
over-hasty, Russell has been for most of his 
philosophical life an empiricist, who both in his 
theories of knowledge and in his thought about 
social and political questions has upheld the 
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importance of factual evidence, observation and 
experiment. Here he stands squarely in the British 
tradition of Locke and Mill, which has asserted 
the connection between an empiricist view of 
human knowledge and liberal views on political 
and moral issues. It is perhaps an emphasis on 
the importance of scientific knowledge that more 
than anything else provides the connecting link 
between the various philosophical positions that 
Russell has from time to time taken up. Yet 
Russell’s concern for empirical evidence has only 
selectively affected his own works Particularly 
in his more popular writings, he pronounces with 
gaiety and confidence on matters of economics, 
psychology or sociology in a manner calculated 
to cause consternation to the professional ex- 
ponents of those subjects, more doggedly en- 
gaged than himself in carrying out his precepts 

The truth is that Russell’s concern for the em- 
pirical method is matched by his contempt for 
pedantry; and this contempt has the effect that 
he sometimes seems more attached to the idea 
of factual evidence than to the laborious pro- 
cesses of gathering it. This is most notably so 
in the case of history. It is a curious fact about 
Russell that he often feels compelled to approach 
subjects historically: Marriage and Morals, for 
instance, begins with a brisk review of the sub- 
ject from the Neanderthal age onwards. Yet 
history, in the ordinary pedestrian sense, is ob- 
viously a subject for which he has little patience; 
the past, in his works, serves chiefly the purpose 
of a sombre backdrop for an eighteenth-century 
display of irony and impudence. The History of 
Western Philosophy itself, surely the most enter- 
taining as well as the most successful work of its 
type ever written, is made to seem so much shorter 
than it is by a consciously revealed irresponsi- 
bility, of evidently Voltairean inspiration 
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+ A responsible, helpful book 
| for all married couples 


Sexual Pleasure in Marriage by Jerome and Julia Rainer 
is a unique book, approved by doctors, which offers a 
sexual 


7 sensible way to 

? throughout all the years of marriage. It is a book for 
t the established married couple who have problems they 
have barely confessed to themselves, let alone to anyone 


else. It covers the whole subject of sexual pleasure—its 


Russell, though his beliefs are empiricist, is 
still, I think, a mathematician in spirit before he 
is anything else. Even in the physical sciences, 
closest to his heart, he tends to underestimate 
the ratio of labour to genius; in other fields he is 
more obviously the dazzling maestro making the 
facts do what he wants. This is underlined in 
moral and social questions by his wanting certain 
things so passionately. His splendid passion for 
toleration, good sense and benevolence in human 
affairs has, curiously enough, never elicited from 
him a moral philosophy, at any theoretical level, 
which is of appropriate weight. 


The centre of gravity of Russell’s philosophy is 
to be found at its mathematical end; it gets 
lighter as one moves into less and _ less 
deductive realms. This view, however, seems not 
to be shared by Messrs. Denonn and Egner, 
whose Basic Writings of Bertrand Russell is con- 
spicuous chiefly for the non-basicness of the 
writings it contains. Seventeen portentously 
named Parts (‘The Philosopher of Culture: East 
and West,’ ‘The Analyst of International Affairs } 
embrace a total of eighty-one pieces: the longest 
occupying twenty-seven pages, and that is a jocu- 
lar essay. Of its 733 pages, 229 are devoted to the 
subjects in which Russell has done his basic 
logical and philosophical work, even allowing 
in that category fifty-two pages of the history of 
philosophy. One can find some entertainment in 
this book; practically none of the evidence of 
Russell's importance as a philosopher. This light- 
headed selection is presented, moreover, in a tone 
of pompous awe sadly inappropriate to Russell, 
whose long and splendid life has been one con- 
tinuous campaign against the human infirmity of 
substituting deference for understanding 
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{ psychological significance, its physical techniques, its 
? inhibition through unfounded fears and _ mistaken 
knowledge. Of additional value is the Encyclopedia of 
Sex Guidance and Information which the authors 
append to the book in lucid and understandable terms. 
4 
, CONTENTS INCLUDE: ‘Excellent. I haven’t seen anything better.’— 
Sexual Pleasure: The Neglected Art Dr. Walter Cc. Alvarez of the Mayo Clinic. 
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Verb. Sap. 
The Strategy of Desire. By Ernest Dichter 
(Boardman, 25s.) 
Dr. DicuTer, the inventor of motivational 


research, says that: 


we're all more emotional than rationa! and 
communicators could use this for good if they 
knew what good was but meanwhile what's wrong 
with using this for selling goods which are, jf 
you look at them rightly, an aspect of the full 
life and what’s immoral about helping convince 
people of the beauty of a new car? 

-in modern America the brand of merchan. 
dise purchased has almost become a substitute 
for nobility and a family tree; 

—eighty-three per cent. of people questioned 
thought grapefruits more intellectual than 
oranges; 

motor-cars (a) are phallic symbols and 50 
shouldn't have blunt bonnets (4) stand for mis. 
tresses or wives according to whether they’re 
open or coupés; 

churches ask him what messages, what ser- 
mons they should preach in order to attract 
more people; 

evaporated milk is associated in people's 
minds with mother’s milk so they won’t use it in 
coffee but will in mayonnaise; 

older people and stout people have feelings 
of levitation when driving motor-cars; 

if we want to buy a house in a particular 
area, it’s no use asking the people who live there 
if they’re happy because the unhappy ones will 
have moved out; 

his inquiries into what people felt about 
death enabled him to tell the cemetery company 
never to say they’d come to pick up the body but 
to ask where is Mr. Smith; 

there is probably no class more uniform in 
its manners and outlook on life than the fF 
aristocracy; 

the consumer must be taught that salvation 
lies in true technological advancements; 

the real defenders of a positive outlook on 
life, the real salesmen of prosperity, and there- 
fore of democracy, are the individuals who de- 
fend the right to buy a new car, a new home, 4 
new radio; 

we've got to give up Puritan concepts and 
bring hedonism to the surface again (but not the 
Samoans who must learn to work hard so as to be 
able to afford to buy things): 

if you want a man to give to charity, it’s 4 
mistake to show him pictures of people in need 
because that worries him and makes him feel 
responsible; the right technique is ‘to display a 
group of fine upstanding people in the com- 
munity, to convince the giver how wonderful he 
is because of his giving’: 

everyone has a desire to kill or be killed, 
and the motor-car is a perfect way of sublisating 
such desires; 

when Lady M, who gave a testimonial to 4 
product, was prosecuted for fraud, people liked 
her better. ‘She had become one of them. A 
person passing a bad cheque was more likely to 
chew gum’; 

the ‘tension differential,’ invented (dis 
covered? named?) by Dr. Dichter, which 1s 
people wanting, say, to be married or have 4 
career or move up socially, can be utilised 0 
selling because when a product promises to help 
a group achieve its aspirations, it has a good 
chance of success (Dr. D never seems to test 
whether products can or do fulfil the promises 
he makes on their behalf); 
most Western religions suffer from the defect 
they try to make people rational. Zen 
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Buddhism appeals today because ‘it talks about 
enjoying each day, accepting life and oneself in 
its [sic] tangible reality rather than living in the 
future 

MARGHANITA LASKI 


Fid. Def. 
Henry VU and Luther. By Erwin Doernberg. 
(Barrie and Rockliff, 21s.) 
No two figures are more symbolic of the early 
sixteenth century than Henry VIII and Luther: 
Henry, from his portraits the embodiment of the 
Renaissance prince—large, swaggering, spoilt 
but not without charm as a young man, gradually 


more bloated with the years until he almost dis- | 


integrates before our eyes in the hideous dropsi- 
cai engraving of Cornelys Matsys; Luther, al- 
most equally large—-the heavy-jowled peasant- 
reformer of Cranach and Diirer, earthy rather 
than saintly, but always formidably sincere. 
uninhibitedly forthright even in old age. Mr 
Doernberg’s book is a history of the conflict be- 
tween these two powerful personalities. which 


began with Henry's treatise against Luther and 
dragged on for twenty years through the affair 
of the King’s divorce to complicate and hampe: 
Thomas Cromwell's foreign policy in the 1530s 
In origin their quarrel seems curiously facti- 
tious. In spite of his theological pretensions 
and there was nothing Henry enjoyed more than 
posturing as a theologian—the impulse behind 
his attack on Luther seems to have come as 


much from his desire to keep up with the King 
of France by obtaining a resounding papal title 
as from any deeply felt hostility to Luther's 
teaching. Henry had been angling for the title of 
Defender of the Faith since 1516 and his book 
was littke more than a publicity stunt to force the 
Pope’s hand. It was only with the appearance ol 
Luther's scurrilous reply that the dispute took 
on the character of a personal feud--a feud 
subsequently embittered still further by Luther's 
refusal to lend his sanction to the divorce 

Mr. Doernberg has put together the pieces of 


the story with skill. He is at his best when dealing | 


with the early stages of the conflict and he has 
some interesting sidelights to throw on Henry's 
relations with the Vatican: Clement II, for in- 
Stance, seems to have been quite willing to let 
Henry commit bigamy. while strenuously oppos- 
ing the idea of divorce. His character analysis 
less successful. He is candid enough to admit 
that he dislikes Henry intensely, dismissing 
him as a vain, self-centred opportunist, con- 
stantly shifting course whenever tactics seemed 
to demand it. Yet strong as the case is against 
Henry, the evidence suggests that he was not 
entirely without principle--his negotiations with 
the German princes ultimately foundered on his 
refusal to compromise beyond a certain point 
on matters of doctrine--while Mr. Doernberg 
does not attempt to do justice to his qualities as 
1 diplomatist. The picture which emerges of 
Luther is more sympathetic, if even sketchier. He 
appears to have been prepared to be conciliatory 
Whenever Henry showed signs of a change of 
heart; but he was even more unwilling to con- 
template any concessions on fundamentals and 
ve see him growing steadily more disillusioned 
by Henry’s apparent perfidiousness. 

The real weakness of the book, however, lies 
in the weakness of the story. Much as they dis- 
liked one another. Henry and Luther never 
seriously came to blows. Most of the time they 
Were only engaged in shadow-boxing. and the 
reader expecting the ringside report of a big fight 
iS coing to be disappointed. 

JAMES CARGILL 1HOMPSON 





——ALGERIAN HORROR—. 


| Recently we pleaded for one and a half million Algerian women, 
old men and children who had suffered by vicious treatment within 
| Algeria itself, locked in Regroupment Camps. 


We restrained our language with difficulty. We dared not publish 
the full facts as hope was strong that Peace would soon come and these 
unfortunates, locked away in what was littie better than prison camps, 
would be free to return home. Today, it is even more necessary to be 

restrained, but we declare our horror and shame that so many innocent 
| children have died under revolting circumstances which degrade our 
Western Way of Life. 


Moved by compassion, people have written, phoned and called to 
ask if we can still get aid to these Regroupment Camps. Our three main 
channels of aid are desperate for help 


Approximately 175,000 children have died in Camps since 1958, 
60°/, of inmates are children under |2 years of age. In 1959 182 children 
per 1000 have died. Boys are sent out to search for unexploded mines— 
IF they come back they are ted. 


Please don’t delay. A few coppers may save a life. Please give gen- 
erously. These poor persecuted people are as much your family as those 
within your walls. 


. near the border of Tunisia | stood and watched the great 
host of Algerian Refugees receiving food. My escort, a Swiss of 
great integrity, whose humanity, balance and intelligence had 
greatly impressed me, said, ‘‘These Refugees get rough tcod but it 
is a reasonable amount; children are now beginning to play, and 
that is a really good sign.’’ After standing in silence he spoke again, 
‘Sir, my thoughts are in Algeria itself. The poor souls in the 
Regroupment Camps—it would appear that it is desired for one 
million to die.’’ | dared not question him. | knew the truth. 


Extract from Report by Fronk Hercourt-Munning, Administrator, War on Want 
Mission to Tunisia, December, 1960 


WITHOUT DEDUCTION YOUR GIFT WILL BE FORWARDED 


Please send quickly to the Hon. Treasurer :— 


The Rt. Hon. JAMES GRIFFITHS, P.C., M.P. 


WAR ON WANT 


9, MADELEY ROAD, EALING, W.5 


Please cross your postal order or cheque ‘‘Algerian Appeal’”’ 


We still plead for the CONGO, and now 
refugees from ANGOLA cry for help 
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A Question of Manner 


The Sun Doctor. By Robert Shaw. (Chatto and 
Windus, 16s.) 
Two for the River. By L. P. Hartley. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 15s.) 
Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal. By H. E. Bates. 
(Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
Any Advance? By Geoffrey Johns. (Hutchinson, 
16s.) 
To start by asking how much the Miltonism of 
Thyrsis or The Scholar-Gipsy detracts from 
either poem may seem remote; but there is an 
exactly parallel question to be asked of The Sun 
Doctor. \t is told so well that a quick read leaves 
one impressed and surprised, hazarding that an 
imagination has been at work. The sun doctor, 
Benjamin Halliday, stumbles through his swamp: 
he has served in a medical mission, and life is 
vanity, his own being a tin which feels empty and 
bas never been opened. But he does explore him- 
self slowly, in the swamps of Manda among a 
neurotic people, in the swamp of London, which 
he visits to receive a knighthood. He recognises 
our one pattern—of inconsistencies. He recog- 
nises a purpose, ‘to make one’s way through the 
contradictions,’ to accept them, and to serve. 
From the sense of vanity, from London, he goes 
back to Africa, to the peculiar people he found 
in the swamp who serve chieftains suffering from 
an inherited inability to sweat. The chiefs compel 
the healthy commons to work for them and pour 
the necessary water over them, and make them 
believe that they too share the disease. He takes 
his share, he pours the water, no tidy Utopia is 
possible, oppressed must help the oppressor. The 
swamp people’s poem says that when we die the 
wind necessarily blows dust over our footsteps 

The swamp people are this novel's tour de 
force, realised in mind, being and milieu. Super- 
ficially it is a good read. My second thought— 
which returns me to the opening question—is 
that Mr. Shaw has written very ably, in the Con- 
rad manner, a backward-looking, second-hand 
piece of defeatism. As the rathe primrose was 
vulgarised into dark bluebells drench’d with 
dews of summer, so the hot coppery penumbra 
of Conrad's Heart of Darkness has been trans- 
formed into the hot, sweaty light of the swamp of 
those who cannot sweat. A mannerist novel, then, 
as Arnold’s were mannerist poems, with the 
consequential weaknesses and demerits. I dare say 
it is something to follow Conrad; though if there 
is to be following, one might by this time prefer, 
for example, that Camus, reverend sire, came 
footing slow into our latter-day novels (though 
analysis of The Sun Doctor may reveal at any 
rate a pinch of the existential, together with dabs 
of Golding). 

I don’t know Mr. L. P. Hartley’s novels, 
though of course I know they are well spoken of 
But these stories! After reading them to the end, 
macabre stories which do not chill, character 
stories as humorous as social comedy along 
Shaftesbury Avenue, I must characterise them as 
elongated, soft, slow, badly written (ranks are 
serried, triumphs short-lived, targets favourite, 
conventions flouted and pens laid aside), and 
exceedingly vulgar in a bland confidence that 
they are always far from vulgar. An example. 
There is a Venetian story moving from the right 
family commonplace, via a party, to the rightly 
appalling end. But since the people are froth, and 
since the milieu is constructed only by knowing 
murmurs of calle, pali, sala, terrazza, and the 
Maringona, since the contraries are not estab- 
lished, the appalling end is an end to nothing, and 
so doesn’t appal. I read these flannelette tales just 
after seeing Ionesco’s Bald-headed Primadonna. 





If every person in that play could be changed by 
a wicked uncle into a short story, here they would 
all be, unconsciously indulging their nothingress 

The question I cannot answer is whether Mr 
Hartley goes all to bits because he is short- 
storying instead of writing a novel. Mr. Bates’s 
proper form is the short story, in which he is 
sensuous and efficient, nipping about in this new 
collection from Midland pubs to Tahiti, luscious- 
ness of girls to pathos of retired colonels. If these 
stories were indexed analytically, entries would 
include eccentricity; eheu fugaces; flowers, 
dewiness of; lagoons, blueness of; love, dream 
of, eternity of, transience of; man, mortality of; 
regret, wild with all; snows, roseate. Allowing 
that he deals in easy sentiment and that he 
enlarges the cliché to a story while avoiding it 
in a phrase, it must be said that his tales give 
considerable pleasure, arising from swiftness, 
neatness, freshness, and a sensual way of catching 
at ‘hoglike snorts of laughter,’ a ‘bald nutty 
head’ or the ‘black eyes of a yellow crab.’ 

Any Advance? overrides its demerit by having 
a subject to pursue and exhibit—the life and 
passion of antique dealers and the proper conduct 
of secondary auctions, i.e. of the Ring. Instead 
of an H. A. Vachell sentimentality (Quinneys, to 
those who remember) here is a different sentimen- 
tality proper to our own times of grab; in brief, a 
cynical textbook of how to deal, in which auction 
follows auction, tappers get a foot inside the 
door, and success cunningly succeeds, in the 
self-elevation of Willy Shaun from rags and 
tones to a smart antique business—an elevation 
which goes ahead so smartly and ruthlessly, with 
such zest and with so much revelation, that one 
hardly notices how stilted the talk and situations 


really are. GEOFFREY GRIGSON 


It’s a Crime 


The Half Hunter. By John Sherwood. (Gollancz, 
13s. 6d.) One would never know it from the 
wrapper or the flyleaf, but this is by an ex- 
perienced and versatile author, whose last ad- 
mirable thriller (different publisher, of course) 
was set in a British embassy in the Near East. 
This disports itself among the detached villas 
and ice-rinks of our own South Coast resorts, 
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Marnie. By Winston Graham (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 16s.) Long, immensely readable 


character study of young woman thief, a-moral as 
to her employers’ pay-rolls, but highly puritanical 


as to her favours It may be that both the light 
fingers and the sexual primness have their 
Origins in her psyche, and Winston Graham ex. 
plores it thoroughly (as though in the girl's own 
words) in a crime novel with no violence, con- 


siderable suspense, and of great distinction 

The Accused. By Harold R. Daniels. (Deutsch, 
12s. 6d.) Grim courtroom story, with the evidence 
gradually revealing, and the accused’s memories 
echoing in greater depth, the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife that led inevitably to 
death. An extremely skilful double-narrative 
psychological suspense story, with undertones of 
compassion, and tremendous grip. 

The Premier and Maigret in Court. By 
Simenon, (Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d. each.) The 
One is littke more than a character sketch of an 
ageing—indeed, a dying—French politician 
termined that his obvious successor shall not, in 
fact, succeed, and cherishing the papers 
would ruin him. In the other, Maigret watches, 
in court, an accused man slip through the 
meshes of circumstantial evidence, and then en- 
courages him to go beyond the law and kil! the 


killer. The Simenon cult is all very well, but 
these contes are thin indeed, and 12s. 6d. is 4 lot 
ty pay for fewer than a couple of hundred pxges 
of extremely big type: the two tales together 
would have made no more than a reasonable 


fifteen shillings’ worth. Full marks, though. for 
uncommonly effective jacket designs, by Y 
man Carter—one of them after Daumier, 
would have been just the illustrator for 
Simenon 

CYRIL KAY 


| 


where a boy is caught up, between school and | 


Oxford, with a seventeen-year-old popsy who | 


may or may not be delinquent, and some 
characters straight out of the Sunday papers—a 


very lively read and a very skilfully contrived | 
puzzle, by one of the most accomplished and | 


plausible English crime-story writers to appear 
since Michael Gilbert wrote Fear to Tread. 

The Dead Past. By Jean Scholey. (Heinemann, 
16s.) A philandering adventurer is found dead 
in a Land-Rover in a remote corner of 
Tanganyika, and the District Commissioner has 
to find out who did it, and why: African or 
European; because of illicit diamond-buying or 


a long-ago love affair? Not particularly brisk or | 


suspenseful, but agreeably well written, with the 
East Africa of Boma and Club, of Indian trader, 
askari and colonial civil servant especially well 
done, and a good twist to the piot. Altogether, a 
very professional début. 

Killing at the Big Tree. By David McCarthy. 
(Heinemann, 13s. 6d.) White woman is killed in 
small Southern town where, whenever there has 
been a murder before, a Negro has paid for it. 
New sheriff is determined to find out who, in 
fact, did this one, black or white, before a Negro 
is lynched for it by poor whites, neurotic and 
bloody-minded because of race-hate and thun- 
dery heat. Detection neatly worked out, under 
heavy cloud of steamy malice. 








COMPANY MEETING 


LUBOK INVESTMENTS 
LIMITED 





REVENUE AGAIN INCREASED 


THe 44th annual general meeting of Lubok Invest- 
ments Limited was held on May 15 in London, 
BriGADiER F. C. Hopton Scott, C.B.E. (the chair 
man), presiding. 

Phe following is his circulated statement 

As foreshadowed in my speech a year ago, a bonus 
issue, on a I-for-l basis, was made last November 
with a view to bringing the issued capital more into 


line with the net assets of the Company. Following 
upon the “rights” issue in the preceding month this 
had the etfect of raising the issued capital trom 
£18,000 a year ago to today’s £48,000 

Gross Investment income in the past year has 


risen to £19,811 against £16,786. However, aguinst 
this higher revenue there was an increase in interest 
charges on borrowed money amounting to 
incurred before the “rights” issue was made. [his 
results in a net profit, before taxation, for 1960 of 
£13,675 against £12,957 in the preceding year 

Your Board has much pleasure in recomme ig 
a final dividend of 15 per cent. payable on the 
increased capital of £48,000. The interim dividend of 
25 per cent. was paid on the old capital of £18,000. 
Together these represent an increase over the !959 
dividends totalling 50 per cent. paid on a capital 
of £18,000. 

The year 1960 saw an overall fall in the value of 
industrial ordinary shares on the London Stock 
Exchange and our own portfolio suffered a propor- 
tionate fall in consequence. Aided by the “rights” 
issue net assets of the Company, however, had 
expanded at the year end to £348,214 giving a net 
asset value per 6d. stock unit of approximatcly 
3s. 7d. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Valuing Equities 





By 

IF you investors have a little 
spare time this weekend turn to 
the back page of the Financial 
Times and consider the extra- 
ordinary variety of dividend 
yields now offered on well- 
known equity shares. By your 
persistent buying of what you 
y OY vulgarly call ‘growth’ you have 
BSN < brought some yieids down to be- 
y, (Vth ‘tween | per cent. and 2 per cent. 
For example. Tesco (seli-service stores) yield a 
mere |.! per cent., Easterns 1.2 per cent., Elliott- 

Automation 1.7 per cent., Boots 1.9 per cer 


t., 
Mercury Securities (SO per cent. Warburg’s) 1.5 
Pollard Bearings 1.7 per cent.—they 
Marks and Spencer look cheap on a 
And there are numbers 


per cent, 
even make 
vield basis of 2 per cent 
of property shares (of the popular ‘developing’ 
type) yielding from 1} per cent. to 2 per cent., 
while the 
panies Equity and Law (law to itself) offer a 


among favoured life assurance com- 


mean 0.9 per cent. Do you all know what you 
are buying? Have you calculated future earnings 
and dividends so carefully that you can say that 
a share is fairly priced to vield currently a mere 
1 per cent. to 2 per cent.? At the other (unfashion- 
able) side of the share-shopping street you are 


COMPANY MEETINGS 


NORWICH UNION INSURANCE 
SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 


LIFE SOCIETY 

SPEAKING at the 153rd annual meeting of the Norwich 
Union Life Insurance Society held in Norwich on 
May 16, the President (Sir Robert Bignold) said the 
Society had again had a most satisfactory year, with 
record amounts underwritten and invested. Record 
sums insured under new life insurances of nearly £140 
millions were an increase of 16 per cent, whilst the 
capital value of new deferred annuities exceeded £60 
millions, an increase of £16 millions over the previous 
year. 

Funds increased by nearly £22 millions to £210 
millions, premiums and annuity considerations 
totalled £31 millions and interest income nearly £93 
millions. Payments to policyholders under claims 
totalled nearly £74 millions. The net rate of interest 
earned rose by 5s/5d per cent to £5/-/7 per cent. 

Profits of over £15 millions had been distributed to 
Participating policyholders at home and overseas, 
adding more than £22 millions to sums insured in 
the form of reversionary bonuses, representing an 
increase of 70 per cent over the profits of the previous 
quinguennium. The rates of bonus in the United 
Kingdom were 13/- per cent higher than at the last 
distribution. 

FIRE SOCIETY 

At the 163rd annual meeting of the Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society Limited, Sir Robert 
Bignold said last year consolidated fire premiums 
totalled £14,106.256, compared with £13,698,909 in 
1959. Although fire losses generally in the United 
Kingdom last year equalled those of 1959, the 
Society’s underwriting profit of £356,309 was a con- 
siderable improvement on the 1959 figure of 
£115,302. 

There was a further increase of £1,644.213 in the 
Home and Overseas accident income to the record 


NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


content to see a well-run public utility like Anglo- 
Portuguese Telephone yield over 8} per cent., a 
famous mining royaity-investment company like 
‘Chartered’ 12} per cent.. good South African 
gold st from 10 

While Cevlon tea equities can be offered on a 20 
Ah, but a 
political risk, you say, is anathema to investors. 
But have vou carefully calculated the risks? Or 


ares per cent. upwards, 


per cent. vield and attract few buyers 


are all these share values the result of blind buy- 
ing and selling? 
It Is 


mamly 


believe 


blind buying and selling 


that as a result of 
the ‘market'"— 


the final level of prices translated into an index 


tempting to 


number—has acquired a sixth sense. an uncanny 


pre-knowledge of che future. The ‘market’ is 
god: follow him and obey! This faith was 
shattered somewhat last vear by the fact that 
ditlerent indices told diflerent stories: The 
Financial Tunes index pointed to a bear market 


the 7Jimes and Daily Mail never 


questioned a bull market. Many people, however, 


While those of 
believe that ‘the market is inspired by the careful, 
computer calculations of the professional inves- 
who the the insurance 
companies, pension funds, investment trusts, unit 
But it is curious that 


tors Insuitutions 


run 


trusts and merchant banks 


When these professionals are absent from a 


figure of £16,627.654, but unhappil 
showed an underwriting loss of £232.557. 
Marine premiums at £3,380.041 also showed an 


increase on the previous year, and £105,000 was 
transterred to the profit and loss account (against 
mii in 1959) leaving a Group Marine fund of 


£ >. 834.608. 

Total group premium income was £37.910,288, an 
increase of £2,568,138, whilst assets had grown by 
£4.592.604 to exceed £81 millicns. 


LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD NEW BUSINESS AND 
RECORD BONUSES 


PREMIUM INCOME NOW 
EXCEEDS 8 MILLIONS 


THe 92nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of 
London and Manchester Assurance Company 
Limited was held on May 10 in London. 

The RIGHT HON. LORD GRANTCHESTER., 
O.B.E., M.A., F.C.L.1., the chairman, who presided, 
said: 

RECORD NEW BUSINESS AND 
RECORD BONUSES 

The Directors’ Report and Accounts for the year 
ended 31st December, 1960, have been in your hands 
for some time, and I presume that, following the 
usual procedure, you will allow me to take them as 
read. 

I am pleased to be able to report that. in the year 
under review, we wrote a record amount of new busi- 
ness in both life branches, and the total figure of new 
sums assured at £17,600,000 exceeded that of the 


previous year by more than £24 millions. 
The total premium income in the two branches 
advanced by £500,000 and exceeded £8 millions. 


729 


market, as, for instance, in shares with a political 
tisk which they will not touch, the high yields 
which result seem to be a much more careful 
appraisal of the risks involved. It is only when 
the huge mass of professional buying is added 
to the demands of the private investor that yields 
This 


these minuscule yields reflect, not the wisdom of 


become evanescent seems to suggest that 


the analytical investor, but merely the shortage of 


stock on jobbers’ books. You are paying di 


early 
to be in the swim 
What 


market is that son 


inclines me to a cynical view of 


ich of the analytical work of 


the back-room boys of the investment institutions 


ends up in a blind judgment. Consider for a 


-room work involved in valuin 
A study has first to be made 
of the growth prospects of the industry or trade 
in which the Because a 
growth industry is attractive to capital, it oft 


moment the back 


i) 


a companys equit) 


company Ss operating 
attracts too much capital, so that profitabil $ 
adversely aliected. (This happened in the plastic 
diflerent reasor n the 
The rel 
profitabilit 


boom of 1951 and, for 


nucleal boom of 1955.) 


between 


powel aionsnip 


industrial growth and 


something Which cannot be precisely determined. 


Then follows the study of the company’s sét-up 


its capital gearing, its rate of earnings on capil il 
employed, its fixed assets and working capital, 
its technical skill and management know-how 


Here the back-room boys run up against the 


deceptions Ol Many company account tne 
different allowances for depreciation and _ re- 
The premium income of our special Investment 
Trust etirement Annuity business continues 
expand and the fund now stands at over £14 mill 
Ihe rate of reversionary bonus allocated to 


Ordinary Branch with profits policies is £2 10s. Od.”., 
the highest in the history of the Company. and the 
bonuses granted to Industri 


are also the best we have ever 


; 


al Branch policyholde 
the 
granted 


policvholde Ss 


declared. Fix 
time the cost of the normal annua) bonuse 
to Ordinary and Industrial Branch 
exceeds £2 millions 


INVESTMENTS 


Investments increased during the year by over £6 
millions. This increase of £1.340.000 
im mortgages on property. and £470,000 in mortgages 
on shares. This latter reflects the growth of the Com- 
panys unique Endowment Share Purchase Plan 
which we are being well 
Fixed interest securities increased by rather more 
£4 millions. including an of tl 
first-class debentures and preference shares 

The selection of investments has continued to be 
based upon the merits and suitability of each indivi- 
dual security. The market value of stock 
securities at December, 1960, considerably 
exceeded their book value, though to a less marked 
extent than last year 

The gross rate of interest earned on the funds agsin 
shows a reasonable increase and reviewing our invest- 
ment portfolio I think we may confidently expect that 
the rate earned will increase considerably in the next 
few years. 


included an 


glad to see is supported 
than 


mecrease million in 


exchange 


31st 


DIVIDEND 


When the capitalisation was approved at our last 
annual meeting, the Directors forecast an amount 
available for dividend this year at least equal to last 
year’s transfer to Profit and Loss Account, plus in- 
terest earned on the increased capital. The amount we 
have been able to transfer this year exceeds this fore- 
cast and enables us to recommend a distribution for 
the year of 2s. 8.25d. per share, free of tax, which 
compares with the equivalent of 2s. 4.5d. per share 
paid last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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search. the varying write-offs for productive or 
unproductive expenditures. Bravely they attempt 
on quite inadequate information to estimate the 
company’s future earnings and dividends and 
arrive at a figure which capitalises future income 
at a certain rate. On this magical result the 
directors of the establishment, sitting at the 
board-room table, are presumed to arrive at their 
decision to buy or not to buy, but do you imagine 
that they are guided by mere figures? Not a bit 
of it Some distrust figures; some like or dislike 
the management: some have a hunch or bias; 
the final vote is a blind act of faith 

A firm of brokers which sponsored that highly 
professional investment trust called ‘Investing in 
Success Equities Ltd.’ invented these purely 
mechanical tests in order to get rid of back-room 
estimates or board-room hunches. They laid it 
dewn that trading profits before depreciation in 
the last financial year must be at least double the 
average of the two base years within the period 
June. 1951, to May, 1953, that trading profits 
must at no time since the beginning of this 
period have fallen by more than 25 per cent. 
from the previous peak, that dividends must 
never have been reduced, that trading profits and 
earnings must have risen at least 50 per cent. 
over the past four years. It is too early to say 
whether this mechanical system gives better 
results than the ‘hunch’ system of the average 
investment board. I am waiting for the launch- 
ing of an ‘Investing in Failure Trust’ which picks 
out the shares of companies which have had a 
knock on the grounds that they are bound to 
have a come-back. Surely it is time for one of 


COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE 
HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


OnE hundred and eighth annual meeting will be held 
on 29th May, 1961. Statement by Algernon Denham, 
J.P., President of the Society (Abridged): 

1960 will probably be mainly remembered among 
building societies for the coming into effect on the 
Ist October of the Building Societies Act, 1960. This 
was a comprehensive piece of legislation designed to 
provide additional safeguards to the investor, and 
with this object we are in full sympathy; indeed, it 
accords with what the Halifax has advocated over 
many years. 

The clauses governing lending policy should do 
much to ensure that building society funds are not 
used for purposes other than those which were in the 
minds of the founders of the movement, while the 
additional powers conferred upon the Chief Registrar 
fulfil the hopes I expressed a year ago that he would 
be able to take effective action at a much earlier stage 
than was hitherto possible. 

Much has been said and written recently on the 
question whether building societies tend to hold a 
larger proportion of their assets in readily realisable 
securities than is necessary and the Halifax has not 
been immune from such comment. Under the House 
Purchase and Housing Act, 1959, a ratio of liquidity 
of 74% to total assets is the minimum permissible 
if a Society is to enjoy Trustee status. In my view, 
however, any tendency to regard that percentage as a 
maximum as well as a minimum should be avoided. 
To begin with, the fact that a standard has been 
laid down below which a society wishing to retain 
Trustee status must not fall makes it most desirable 
to maintain a substantial cushion of liquid funds 





the big institutional investors to give us all a lead 
by saying what prompts them to buy equities on 
a yield basis below 2 per cent. 


Company Notes 


E BEERS report that their diamond sales 

for 1960 were less by £1,435,000 than in 
1959 and that a substantial quantity of diamonds 
minea in Russia were purchased by their sub- 
sidiary, the Diamond Corporation. Mr. H. F. 
Oppenheimer, the chairman, draws shareholders’ 
attention to the fact that the company is going 
tc manufacture synthetic industrial diamonds on 
a commercial scale, but there is no question of 
the manufacture of other types of industrial or 
gem diamonds. The company’s position outside 
the diamond industry has been further 
strengthened by its participation in the Rand 
Selection Corporation, an important develop- 
ment, The chairman states that the political up- 
heaval does not reflect any basic unsoundness in 
the South African economy—he has complete 
confidence in the future of the country. Revenue 
account for 1960 showed an increase of 
£1,672,135; the profit for the year amounted to 
£15.15 million against £13.97 million. The same 
dividend as last year, namely 12s. 6d. in all, is 
to be paid on the 5s. deferred shares, which at 
116s. 3d. yield 10.8 per cent. 

Although the yards of Harland and Wolff, 
the shipbuilders, were busy during 1960 there 
was a dismal fall in the pre-tax profits from 
£1,028,674 to £377,315, as orders in hand did 
not prove profitable. Nor does the future offer 
any gleam of hope as, like other shipbuilders, the 
company is not finding a sufficient demand for 
new tonnage in a very competitive market. It is 


over and above that standard. Secondly, although, 
while the going is good and a society conducts its 
operations prudently, there should be no need for 
substantial inroads to be made upon liquidity, we 
must at all times be ready to guard against excep- 
tional circumstances, 

The maintenance of substantial liquid funds is 
therefore a necessity for a society which wishes to 
enjoy a reasonable continuity of operations and at 
the same time to be ready to meet the unexpected 
if it arises, The prudent investor will bear these facts 
in mind and prefer for his investment a society whose 
liquidity shows a good margin over the minimum 

The Society's including the balance 
carried forward on revenue account, now stand at 
£17,236.853 or 3.51°% of total assets compared with 
£15,960.667 or 3.62%, in the preceding year. Last 
year I was happy to record that the reduction in the 
standard and composite rates of income tax in 1959 
had enabled us to increase the surplus available for 
adding to reserves. In 1960, however, the composite 
rate was increased to 5/4d. from 5/I4d. in the £ 
while we also suffered from the increase in the rate 
of profits tax to 12$°,. These factors, added to rising 
costs and additional administrative expenditure 
caused by new legislation, make it increasingly 
difficult to place sufficient to reserves to enable the 
reserve percentage to keep pace with the growth in 
assets. The Government could, of course, make a 
valuable contribution by recognising that profits 
tax is totally inapplicable to an institution such as a 
building society working on mutual lines for the 
social benefits of the community. Our bill for 
profits tax in the year just passed is £477,524, a 
figure which speaks for itself. The extra 24% pro- 
posed in the recent budget will on present figures cost 
us over £100,000 annually in future. 

Fortunately, however, we have some protection 
arising from the investment of our surplus funds in 
that in the not too distant future, assuming we can 
hold those funds to maturity, our reserves will be 
Strengthened by some £13 million. 


reserves, 
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untortunate that the great British Shipbuilding 
industry. of which this excellent company is 4 
fine example, is unable to adjust itself to meet 
foreign competition, which is gaining orders jg 
a very limited field. Net profits earned for the 
dividend of 5 per cent. (cut from 10 per cent) 
were £147,241—yust sufficient to pay this. The £| 
ordinary shares at 17s. 9d x.d. have an over. 
optimistic look about them. 

From the preliminary figures of Wiggins 
Teape, the paper manufacturers, it appears that 
pre-tax profits have increased from £4.48 million 
to £6 million. This big advance no doubt reflects 
profits included from acquisitions made in 1960, 
This excellent result amply justifies a lift in the 
dividend from the equivalent of 12.3 per cent, 
to 14 per cent. The chairman will have something 
to tell shareholders at the annual general meet- 
ing as to future prospects and particularly about 
the recent tie-up with British American Tobacco, 
The £1 ordinary shares at 69s. yielding 4.1 per 
cent. look a promising investment 

Lower profits were expected from Inns and 
Company, as bad weather conditions last year 
adversely affected most road contracts. Last year 
the capital was increased to acquire Land 
Reclamation, and profits have come out !2 per 
cent. lower. However, as forecast, the fina! divi- 
dend is to be 20 per cent., making a total of 30 
rer cent, The company’s interests are now more 
diversified so that profits should level out more 
in the future and continue to expand. The past 
record has been sound and the present balance 
sheet is strong in liquid resources; this goes to 
justify the high status of the 4s. ordinary shares 
which at 33s. 9d. yield 3.5 per cent 

In line with other 
panies. the London and Manchester achieved a 


leading insurance com- 


UNITED MOLASSES 


STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION 
Tue Thirty-fiftth Annual General Meeting The 
United Molasses Company Limited will be held on 
June 6 in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr, G, W. Scott, 
CBZ.: 

The gross profits of the Group for 1960 amount 


to £4.516.674, a reduction of £303,001 over the gross 
profits for 1959, and the net profits of the Group at 
£2.007.799 show a reduction over the previous year 
of approximately £182,000. These results are some- 
what better than could be anticipated last year when 
I indicated the Group profits might well show a re- 
duction from those of 1959, It is recommended that 
the Ordinary dividend be continued at the same rate, 
free of tax, as for 1959. Your directors have decided 
once again to supplement the return to Ordinary 
stockholders by recommending a cash distribution of 
4}d. per unit, not subject to income tax. 

The financial position of the Company 
strong and the balance sheet indicates that current 
assets of £18,519,237 exceed current liabilities. pro- 
visions, etc., by £12,116,496 

In highly competitive conditions your Company 
is greatly helped by its reputation for integrity in tts 
service to customers, who know they can rely on 
your Company having supplics to meet thet 
fluctuating requirements. 

We are facing a difficult year. Molasses trading 
has been unsettled by the political situation in the 
Caribbean which, aided by the continuing low 
tanker freight market, has made competitive con- 
ditions more difficult. Prospects for shipping continue 
to be depressing with no evidence of the likelihood 
of a material improvement in either dry cargo of 
tanker freights. However, your directors hope once 
again, barring any unforeseen occurrences, to be 
able to recommend dividends out of revenue profits 
for 1961 at the same net rate as for 1960. 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


Tue Annual General Court of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance will be held at the office of the Corpora- 
tion at the Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. on 7th 
June, 1961, 

The following is extracted from the statement of 
the Governor, The Right Honourable Lord Kinders- 
ley. C.B.E., M.C., which has been circulated with 
the Report and Accounts 

Before I review the Report and Accounts for 1960 
] must refer to the very sad loss we sustained last 
August by the death of Lord Weeks who had been a 
director since 1947. He was held in affection by us 
all and we greatly miss his presence and his wise 
counsel 

Since the merger with the “Atlas” to which I 
referred in my statement last year we have been 
busy with the reorganisation of our group affairs and 
a number of far-reachir have been made 
and overseas from which we expect bene- 





g changes 
at home 
ficial results. 

AND ANNUITY 


LIFE FUNDS 


Ro Exchange 


Year Net New Life Totai Life and Total of Life and 


Sums Assured {nnuity Pre- Annuity Funds at 
minum Incone End of Year 
1958 £11.191.381 £3.966.493 £33,291 .604 
1959 § 16.026.967 £4.795 404 t 36,254,059 
1961 £22,204,254 £5,291,750 £39,529. 515 


The foregoing table amply illustrates the tre- 
mendous progress made during the triennium which 
has just ended and we were in the happy position 
0: being able to declare a bonus on life assurance 








policies at the highest rate in our history—namely 
60 
An increased rate of bonus was als declared on 
al! participating annuity contracts, 
At 
Yea Net New Life Total Lifeand Tota! of Life and 
Sums Assured {anuity Pre Annuity Funds at 
n End of Year 
}9S5& $10,303,875 4 $ 36.531 893 
19° £16.377.760 £4. 485.918 £39.718,437 
19% £16.8271.937 £§.702.1 $43.87 1.110 
Ihis fund has also had another very successful 
ye nd in addition to its record life business new 
deterred annuities of £1,026,.214 per annum were 


compkted in 1960 i record, 


igain 


In the departmental reviews which follow the 


figures are on a consolidated group basis. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the United Kingdom 1960 was notable for a 


continuance of the heavy fire wastage which, esti- 
mated at nearly £44 million for material loss alone, 
was practically the same as that of the previous year 


illustrates again” that 


fires have been re- 


The following analysis 


compuratively few very large 


sponsible for an undu! large proportion of the 
ani wastage 
1958 1959 1960 
Proportion of annual was 
caused by: 
largest fires .. 1] 20% 20% 
6 largest fires 18 25% 25 % 
10 largest fires .. . 29°. 30° 


The vital necessity for industrialists to segregate 
these vast risks by adequate fire breaks and to pro- 
vide sprinkler protection is high-lighted by the 
disturbing fact that in each of the last two years at 
least 30 of the national fire bill was caused by 
less than 0.02%, of all the fires in buildings attended 
by fire brigades in these periods. 

The world-wide premium income written in the 
fire department in 1960 was £18,566,518 and resulted 


XUM 
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LORD KINDERSLEY’S STATEMENT 


in a surplus of £296,008 to which both the home 
and overseas fields contributed 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 
Our 1958 underwriting account was better than 
the previous year and at the present time the outlook 
for 1959 is favourable, largely due to the absence of 
total losses. 


We are able to transfer the sum of £349.485 to the 





Consolidated Profit and Loss Account and leave the 
Fund £5,050,929 representing 174.77% of the 
premium income. 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
A year ago reference was made to our decision 
to enter the aviation insurance field and the aviation 


department started operations at 37, Lime Street on 
the Ist September last 

While no clear indication of results can be forth- 
for another year it would appear that a 


modest but satisfactory start has been made. 





ACCIDENT 


The world-wide premium 
ment increased last year by £1.813,476 to reach a 
figure of £29.249.216. A surplus of £153,251 has been 
transterred to the Profit and Loss 
Account 

It is interesting to reflect that in 1950 the total 
accident premiums of the companies now included 
in our group amounted to a little over £12 million: 
thus in the space of ten years the account has more 
than doubled 

With the rapid expansion in the use of motor 
transport it is only to be expected that the largest 


DEPARTMENT 


income in this depart- 


Consolidated 


single contribution to this growth comes in the motor 
account. but the non-motor classes 


dent. emplovers’ hability. public liability. 


personal acci- 
burglary 
have shown comparable increases 


4 
i . n 
ind so on I 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 
The aggregate trust funds together with the 
nominal amount of debenture and loan 
which the Corporation acts as trustee 
£379,000.000 at the end of 1960 
with £300.000.000 in 1957. To the 
ilso be added this vear the tunds similarly adminis- 
tered by the “Atlas” trustee department and this 
results in a-combined total of over £407.000.000 


stocks for 
exceeded 
which compares 


wmer figure must 


INVESTMENTS 

the group’s life 
British Govern- 
ment loans upon particularly attractive yield bases, 
and the gross average yields of interest income upon 


In 1960 we were able to add 
and annuity funds some £4) m. of 


these tunds show a satisfactory upward trend: 
Yield 
Fund 1958 1989 1960 

Roval Exchange Life mG 32 $@ § 8 £6 12 2 
Roval Exchange General 

Annuity . » ee &-5 £6 3 3 16 141 
Royal Exchange Pension 

Annuity ~~ 2.39 t6 30 t6 411 
Ailas Life and Annutty £5 17 4 5194 £6 77 


Our investment policy in relation to the general 
funds has also been well rewarded with a rise in 
the consolidated total interest. dividends and rents 
of £515.000 to a total of £3,375.893. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT & LOSS ACCOUNT 

The major items of revenue comprise gross 
interest of £3.375,893. transfers from the general 
departments of £810.334; also £173.802 being the 
Proprietors’ share of life valuation surplus of earlier 
years. 


The profit for the year of £1,790.476 is carried to 
the Profit & Loss Appropriation Account where there 
remains, after deducting the cost of the 
dividend and making provisicn for the recommended 
final dividend as well as the supplementary transfers 
ic the trustees of the group pension funds, the sum 
of £4,.227.414 to be carried to the Balance Sheet 


interim 


DIVIDEND 


In the light of the results disclosed, the Court of 
Directors has rec nended that a final dividend at 
the rate of tw ind three pence (less income 
tax) be paid for each £1 stock, making a total distri- 
bution of three s ngs and ninepence (less income 


tax) for the ye 


I think 1960 f 


year of consoldation put 


7 ight fairly be described as a 

little could have been 
achieved without the willing and active co-operation 
shown by the di rs of all our associated com- 
panies and the spirit which was so evident 
among our executive officers throughout the group. 
I would like on your behalf to thank them, the 
departmental and branch managers and the whole 
staff at home and abroad for their efforts during 
Ine vear. 

At the end of June tI year our General M imager, 
Mr. H. A. Walter “ | complete his two-year term 
of office as Chairman of the British Insurance Asso- 
clation, a position which he has held with great 
distinction, following on two years as Deputy Chair- 
man. It is a matter of congratulation both to Mr, 
Walters and to the Corporation that he should have 


been chosen for this vl 








Office and our thanks are 


due to him ter ca out these duties with such 


CONSPICUOUS succes nd ter the extra burden which 
e has borne the past four years. He has now 
expressed \ to be allowed to retire and 

directors have agreed that he should do mm 30th 


September. 1961 
Mr. Walte: entered the service of the Corpora- 


on 47 vears ago and. apart trom four vears nS 
1919 with t Armed Forces, mainly n tne 
Middle East . las been continuous! with the 
OTPpoOrattan cove ec ut our branches in Pa 
Brussels. Madr ind Bud ipest. Alter s " 
Assistant) Gene Manager, he was appointed 
General Manage 1°54. | have had the pleasure 
of close collaboration with Mr. Walters for the past 
fifteen years and I have learned to appreciate h 
wisdom, his administrative qualities and the human 


touch he has always vith stafl 
matters. | Know that all connected with the Corpora- 
tion will wish both Mr. and Mrs. Walters mar 


nd happiness in which to en 


displayed in degling 


vears of good healt! 
his retirement 

Fortunately we have Mr. H. R. Roberts, our 
Deputy General Manager. to succeed Mr. Walters as 
General Manager. Mr. Roberts has had 41 years « 
uninterrupted service with the Corporation He has 
spent 25 vears overseas -in Ceylon, India and South 
Africa, the ¢ rs of which he was mana- 
rer tor South Atrica. | have worked closely with 
Mr. Roberts tor the past ten years and I have no 
hesitation in saving he will be a worthy successor 
to Mr. Walters and I wish him every success in hi 
new and responsible position 

Finally I send world-wide greetings to our local 
boards and advisory committees as well as to our 
agents and other triends. We greatly value the advice 
and support which we continue to receive from them 
in increasing measure. [| must also thank the Sub- 
Governor, the Deputy-Governor and all members 
of the Court for the help which they have constantly 
given to me personally. 
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big expansion in their life branches in 1960. Total 
life income rose by £14 million to £13} million 
and funds by £5 million to £11 million. A year 
ago a scrip issue of one-for-one was made; now 
the dividend is stepped up to 2s. 84d. tax free 
compared with the equivalent of 2s. 44d, in 
1959 Expansion has taken place mainly in the 
ordinary life branch where premium income rose 
by £4 million to £8 million and by £4 million 
in respect of the unique investment trust retire- 
ment annuities branch. Profit and loss account 
had a total favourable balance of £268,000; the 
dividend takes £266,000. The 5s. ordinary shares 
have moved steadily upwards with the rest of the 
insurance market and are now 182s. 6d. yielding 
2.4 per cent. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 


HAT brokers call ‘consolidation’ is at work 

W in the share markets. Buying and selling is 
more evenly matched. The Trustee Bill is 
expected to pass before the summer parliamen- 
tary recess and this implies that the equity 
markets will remain firm. But seeing that the 
insurance and property share groups have each 
had nearly a 5O per cent. rise in a little over four 
months this year, the pace of the advance must 
surely slacken down. Perhaps more attention will 
now be paid to the unfashionable groups. SHELL 
has actually recovered this year by 30 per cent., 
thanks to the announcement of a one-in-five scrip 
tonus and the splitting of the shares which the 
retiring chairman, Lord Godber, says will take 
place in the near future. The oil surplus still 
persists and competition is cutting into profit 
margins, but Shell is well placed to meet it and 
if demand for oil outside the Soviet bloc in the 
next ten years is to rise by 50 per cent., as Lord 
Godber estimates, it is still a ‘growth’ industry, 
but as profits will not rise with turnover, I would 
leave oil shares alone for the time. 
Insurance Shares 

The lively behaviour of insurance shares sug- 
gests that waves of buying from certain unit 
trusts and other institutions, not to mention some 
buying from America, periodically catch the 
jobbers short of stock. The fantastic rises which 
have been seen should therefore make for cau- 
tion, but I remain bullish for the long term. Of 
the composite companies, some of which are still 
making underwriting losses in America, [ still 
favour EAGLE STAR and GENERAL ACCIDENT. It will 
be observed that Eagle Star is drawing £930,000 
surplus from its rapidly growing life fund during 
the present triennium and more is to come. At 
130s. to yield 2.1 per cent. the shares are still 
attracting buyers. General Accident also has a 
rapidly increasing life fund and is also invest- 
ing heavily in ordinary shares. The directors are 
proposing later this year to distribute a one-for- 
one scrip issue in ordinary stock. At 169s. the 
yield is now only 1.9 per cent. 
Finance Houses 

The shares of London financial houses are 
never offered at bargain prices, but with MERCURY 
SECURITIES (owning 50 per cent. of Warburg’s) 
yielding only 14 per cent. some are beginning 
to look very dear. SINGER AND FRIEDLANDER are 
subdividing their £1 into Ss. shares and making 
a rights offer of one 5s. share for every £1 at 9s. 
At 79s. they would yield 24 per cent. on a 9 per 
cent. dividend, but in view of the good trading 
this bank is experiencing this year, I would not 
be surprised to see the dividend go up. The next 
interim dividend will be declared in September. 





Roundabout 
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Are There Other Wines? 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 





AT this time of year, 
there is no vintage in the 
champagne country. The 
great mechanical presses 
lie dismembered and 
empty; the camp beds of 
the grape-pickers are 
piled against the walls 
of their lodging-houses; 
high stacks of baskets lie 
idle in the courtyards. 
The gently rolling 
country is not even lush, 
yet; there is not a greengage in sight; the lines 
of the half-grown vines look, from a distance, as 
if they have been scraped on the hill slopes with 
a fork To the east the late spring weather 
advances like an approaching army in showers 
and storms across the flat plains—plains to 
which the oncoming of arms has often been a 
deadly reality. From Reims to Epernay the life 
of the vines is beginning; but it has got no further 
than that. 

So it is not exactly with vine leaves in my hair 
that I come back from a weekend of champagne- 
watching; but there was one sight I would have 
missed at any other time of year. This is the 
moment when last autumn’s wine, having lain 
still and unfizzy in glass-lined vats all winter, is 
actually poured into the bottles in which it will 
ferment. Idle spring though it is, the chugging of 
conveyor belts, the chattering din of the corking 
machinery and the hiss of the mechanical cow 
from which the wine is whooshed into the bottles 
give a good old active rattle to the Moét et 
Chandon plant. One is apt to talk of bad wine 
as being not only battery acid but factory-bottled; 
I had never realised that the phrase fits the best 
just as much—at least in an enormous and 
highly mechanised bottling plant like this one. 

I had barely appreciated too why champagne is 
so expensive. The stages are double what they 
would be on ordinary wine; since it does its fer- 
menting in bottles, all of it is obviously chateau- 
bottied. Nor had I grasped that the first cork 
clamped into the bottle was not the one which 
would eventually land in the eye of the deb’s 
delight; and having had it explained to me that 
when the bottle has stood on its head for the right 
length of time the sediment would have collected 
on the cork, and that the cork would then be 
removed, I was unable to understand how they 
could defy the law of gravity for long enough to 
get in a new cork. In the old days—and in smaller 
chateaux still—there is a very advanced knack 
of releasing the cork and whipping the bottle up- 
right at the exact moment when cork and 
sediment have poured out but the wine is still 
within. Moét, however, simply pass the necks of 
the bottles through freezing fluid, pull out the 
cork and icicle of frozen sediment, and the 
champagne being kept from bubbling over by 
the general cold prevailing, clap in the final 
cork. 

The problems connected with champagne are 








problems of glass. corks, and explosions almost 
as much as of grapes—and most of the grapes, 
indeed, are grown on other people’s smallholdings 
and sold to the chateau. Even Dom Perignon, the 
monk who originated champagne, did not simply 
leap up from matins and invent the stuff, but 
was allegedly the first person in the district to 
hear avout a specially strong new glass being 
made in the Ardennes (where his home was) and 
to spot that Spanish monks, alone among the 
fraternity had no trouble with leaking water. 
bottles because theirs were stoppered with cork- 
tree bark instead of wood Even recently, it is 
progress in the glass trade that has helped to 
bring the Moét et Chandon wastage down to | 
per cent (from the nineteenth century 40 per 


cent.)—though you can still hear the occasional 
klunk of a bursting bottle in the echoing stillness 
of the cellars. 

Going into the cellars is more like going into 
the main galleries of a mine than into any cellar 
I had imagined. Cut with comparative ease into 


ihe soft chalk (excellent for champagne—the top- 
soil is thin and the vine roots go right down into 
the chalk), the cellars stretch fully fifteen miles; 
electric trolleys bump and clang along the pas- 
sageways; low-voltage wires along the damp ceil- 
ing provide an inhuman succession of staring 
Cocteauesque lights. Even the cellar where they 
held the party for Khrushchev is dark and full of 
bottles again now, and a cellarman has to be a 
very long way off in his long apron to provide 
the traditional picture of the jolly monk cellérier 
sampling his own wares. But during the hour- 
jong walk round we at least had the thought of 
what was actually going on here to sustain us: 
more than eighteen million bottles getting on 
with the business of becoming champagne. 


Our guide was a girl who has what must be in 
some ways the world’s most enviable job. Moét 
et Chandon, being large, rich and conscious of 
the value of a name, keep up an entire and 
luxurious chateau simply for the entertaining of 


their guests; and she runs it. 

While we were there the wine waiters from the 
Tour d’Argent came for lunch, plus their well- 
padded wives (only in France can a woman |ook 
as if she cared about nothing but food and drink, 
and also look proud of it). Not wishing to 
madden readers with descriptions of a meal they 
did not eat, I will not dwell on such things as 
chicken cooked in a champagne and truffle sauce, 
but pass directly to why all these wine waiters 
were there. Moét sells champagne to America. 
Americans always pack into the Tour d’Argent. 
Therefore ... Actually it is not the glossy 
restaurants but the sleazy nightclubs which pro- 
vide the champagne firms with their biggest head- 
ache. Americans familiar with New World ‘cham- 
pagne’ drink champagnes like acid and soda, 
and understandably conclude that the genuine 
article has nothing on American ‘champagne.’ The 
champagne firms fight against this—as they fight 
against foreign impositions. And when you think 
of the ceaseless vigilance of the men who snoop 
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around to see that nothing gets the ‘appella- 
tion’ that is not made from the right grapes, in 
the right quantities and by the right method, it 
is easy to understand why the court case that 
banned the use of the word ‘champagne for the 
productions of other countries caused such joy 

There were severa! things | understood better 
by the end of that weekend. Although it is 
not true that you can drink any amount of cham- 
pagne without falling down a single marble stair, 
the people who say you can drink it any time of 
the day or night are dead right—whenever we felt 
ihe need for a Little Something it was not tea or 


Consuming 


g interest 








IN Britain mountain 
climbing sometimes gets 
compared with 
climbing. But in Alpine 
countries the Alpine 
clubs open to all 

unlike the Alpine Club 
in Mayfair for which 
aspirants need a climbing 


social 


are 


(if not a social) pedigree, 
as well as the usual line- 
up of sponsors. Member- 
ship of continental clubs 
is informal, but the privileges may be substantial. 
And the modest subscription can be saved in a 
few days’ walking in the Alps. The financial 
benefits of membership always include worth- 
while reductions for overnight stays, sometimes 





reductions On meals, and may extend to cheap 
tickets for funiculars, cog railways and buses. 
There are other practical advantages, 
Members have first call on the use of mountain 
buts, as well as on their bedrooms (which can 
mean a comfortable night in a bed instead of a 
kip oa the floor of a dormitory); and for a hire 
fee of 2s 6d. a week members borrow a 


too. 


can 
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By LESLIE 


coffee but champagne. and very nice, too. I 
understood why, when people take such a fan- 
tastic amount of trouble to get the taste of a wine 
just right--fussing about the quantities of grapes, 
and the fermentation; tasting the wine, resting it, 
blending it, turning it, re-corking it and so on— 
it is rather better than pretentious nonsense 
to notice whether at the end of it they have got 
the flavour right. I dont pretena to be able 
tu distinguish exactly between one and anvuther 
yet—it may take years and years and years of 
trying. ! shall not be heard to complain if it takes 
the rest of my life. 


Clates for Climbers 


ADRIAN 


master key to the unattended refuges. There are 
detailed mountain maps to be had, and 
advice on the hiring of guides 

The clubs in all the Alpine countries have 


aiso 


arranged that their members can enjoy each 
ather’s facilities. Relations above the tree line 


seem to be less nationalistic than at sea level. 

The Austrian Alpine Club is the easiest and 
cheapest for English people to join. Membership 
(1 guinea a year for new members, with reduc- 
tions for children and students) can be 
arranged through the Ramblers’ Association Ser- 
vices (48 Park Road, NW1: AMBassador 1001), 
or Harold Ingham (26 Old Bond Street, W1; 
MAYfair 9885). 

There are, however, special advantages in join- 
ing the club of the country, of belonging, say, 
to the Swiss Alpine Club in Switzerland. These 
are worth the consideration of anyone certain 
cf confining his rambles to the Alps of one 
country. The London tourist offices of Germany, 
Italy, France and Switzerland will put inquirers 
in touch with the appropriate Alpine club. 

Mountaineering guide books are hard to come 
by in London. The best source is Thomas J. 
Gaston (14 Bishop’s Court, WC2; CHAncery 


wives, 





‘Guaranteed untouched by human foot, 
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2787). who have sixty-five different guidebooks 
iz stock. some of them rather rare. A compiete 
list can be obtained in return for a stamped 
addressed envelope The only Alpine moun- 
taineering guide published in English is Edward 
Wrangham’s Selected Climbs in the Range of 
Moni Blanc (1957) 

Aipine walkers (rametlers and scramblers with- 
out ropes and ice-axes) should try to gei hold of 
Hubert Walkers Walking in the Alps Writte: 
with the novice in mind, although not for him 
exciusively, it includes detailed descriptions of 
walking routes graded according to difficulty and 
related to the location of convenient inns and 
rountain huts Ranges are precisely described 
and clearly charted. and all distances are given 
Unfor- 
tunately there is no paper-back rucksack edition. 


* 


in walking time as well as kilometres 


‘Apologies for the lateness of this message 
) 


but nevertheless heartfelt congratulations upon 
the first anniversary of my order accepted by 
you but as yet unconsummated for one 


OTTOMAN (ref. F 4292 of 14 April, 1960; your 
delivery date there given as sixteen weeks from 
order). This is the beginning of a correspondent’s 
letter to Hille, 
had supplied him with a chair but not with the 
matching ottoman (their word for a footstool) 


the furniture manufacturers, who 


—and a chair of which the arm had begun to 
fall off after three months. The letter obviously 
appealed to Hille’s humour, for it 
brought results as no previous appea! had done, 
the poor has at last 
ordered. Or nearly what he ordered. He seems 
with the 


sense of 


and man what he 


got 
now content new chair and ottoman 
with which have supplied him, but one 
phrase in their reply strikes me as being very 
indeed. His chair, and the ottoman 
were made of black PVC. However, 
° have Ainerica 
the charcoal naugahyde which we shai! be using 
in place of this [black PVC] in future, we are 


they 


sinister 
ordered, 
received fron 


‘as we now 


proposing to deliver to you a new reclining chair 
together with the ottoman. 
and supplied no ottomans in black PVC to date, 
as we have been awaiting the arrival of the 
charcoal The mine: 
throughout his year waiting they were making 
all to make the thing for which 
had taken his order. Suppose he didn't 
charcoal naugahyde? If the chair they 
originally supplied him with had nor collapsed, 


We have made 


naugahyde.’ italics are 
no eifort at 
they 
wal 
been forced to take a non- 


would he have 


matching ottoman or none at all? It is in- 


1 


credible that people can get 


away Wit this sort 


of thing. 
* 

I travelled to Swansea last week for the open- 
ing of a new hotel, the Dragon, right at the 
centre of the The 
Dragon is run by Trust Houses, the largest chair 


city’s reconstruction scheme 
There is a certain. 
about some of the 
pro- 


in this country. 


of hotels 


English. mediocrity 


rather 
medium and small Trust Houses, whose 
prietors don’t, for example, go to any great 
lengths to accommodate the traveller who wants 
a late lunch or dinner. The Dragon may weli 


gerve aS an example to them. 
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Every room has a bath and a shower and 
the bath towels are the largest I have seen in any 
hotel. Plugs are supplied for electric shavers— 
110 and 230 volts—and they have been sensibly 
placed in the bedroom rather than the bathroom, 
where you might conceivably give yourself an 
electric shock. All rooms are wired for television 
‘and you only have to ask at the desk to have 
one installed. The bedroom mirror is not full 
length, but is ingeniously placed and designed 
so that you can easily see yourself full length 
in it I have been imagining the harrowing dis- 
cussions that must have gone on at the mock-up 
stage on the subject of toilet paper: it’s obvious 
that very strong views were held by two factions 
neither of whom could convince the other. The 
result is the best possible one. Guests have a 
choice of rolls, one hard paper and one soft 
paper. 

A good deal of thought has gone into the 
hotel’s services, too. Laundry can be done over- 
night if you are really in a hurry. The central 
heating automatically comes on when the tem- 
perature drops below 65°, but if you're still cold 
you can have an electric fire. Meals in the 
restaurant are at the usual times, but there is also 
a buttery offering meals continuously through 
the day. Early breakfast is from 7 a.m. and other 


Postscript 


ACCORDING to an Indian 
journalist in London last 
week, there are still mut- 
terings going on over 
there about the way the 
Indian Government re- 
voked prohibition for 
the European journalists 
covering the Royal Tour. 
What caused the most 
fuss was that in Bombay 
—officially the driest city 
in the country—they 
actually set up a bar inside the Central Telegraph 
Office (they labelled it BAR, too, only took the 
label down quickly when several Indian camera- 
men tried to photograph the local Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs with the label showing the 
background). This bar rankled especially with 
one lady who, about the time we left India, wrote 
to the Times of India that she was ‘sure the 
British journalists would respect us far more if 
we had stuck to our principles and let them see 
how prohibition works normally.’ 

Well, it’s a new thought, certainly. But what 
I remember respecting was the way the thing 
was worked so that when future generations look 
back through the files they will never know 
that their grandfathers nodded, let alone winked, 
at blind justice. We were issued with long, com- 
plicated ‘liquor licences,’ which entitled us to 
one week’s ration of drink. This was divided 
into twenty-sevenths: one Scotch counted three 
twenty-sevenths, one bottle of beer five twenty- 
sevenths. To get a drink you filled in an appli- 
cation form, handed it down a chain of two 
excise officers, an accountant and a barman, and 
had the number of twenty-sevenths drunk marked 
on your licence. 

But what happens, we asked, when our twenty- 


cad 








meals are cooked to order at any time through 
to 11.30 p.m. 

The best indication of how guests at this hotel 
are likely to be looked after is the quality of the 
staff quarters. Nearly every hotel proprietor in 
the trade will tell you in a hopeless sort of 
way that he can’t do anything about the staff 
problem. The best I know however once 
told me that ‘you only have to pay them well 
and treat them well for them to treat 
well.” I saw the rooms for the living-in staff at 
Relatively speaking. they're as good 


one 
guests 


the Dragon 


as the guests’ rooms 
* 


Last autumn I mentioned a book called 
New York on $5 a Day. | was then fool enough 
to lend it to someone who was going off to 
live in New York who disappeared across the 
Atlantic without trace, leaving me with no record 
of the publisher, and those who wrote in were 
sent empty away. Now another book has come 
in—Mexico on $5 a Day—in the same series. 
and I can say that both are published by Crown 
Publishers Inc., 419 Park Avenue, South New 
York, 16. It might even be worth the while of 
anyone heading off in either direction to order 
these from America. 


seven twenty-sevenths are gone? Ah, nobody 
knew; perhaps we had better make sure it didn’t 
happen. It happened to the Daily Mail man on 
the first evening (a mark of his hospitality rather 
than his thirst) and he simply threw away his 
used licence and went to bed. The rest of us 
hoarded carefully, so that mine lasted until lunch- 
time the next day. I had just two twenty-sevenths 
left on my licence and a round of two beers and a 
Scotch to buy. I handed in the licence, ready with 
a surprised story that I wasn’t trying to cheat, 
just that I couldn’t read the excise officer’s scrawl. 

It came back to me, with two beers and a 
Scotch, marked that of my week’s ration I had 
drunk one and eleven twenty-sevenths. Lady, 
sometimes we got so full of respect that any 
more and we'd have burst. 

* 

One result of the Blake case has been the 
revelation—for people outside Fleet Street—that 
we have a new type of secret: the ‘D Notice,’ 
which is sent out to newspaper editors by a 
security committee. The D Notice doesn’t say, 
‘Sorry, no comment,’ or ‘Don’t know. anything 
about this’ (which I imagine is what most people 
thought those who were entrusted with national 
secrets were given to saying), the D Notice says: 
‘These are the facts—but don’t tell anybody.’ 
Now this may be very democratic and all that, 
but it still seems a flabby type of security. It 
Defence Ministries sound like a 
bunch of old women who can’t help telling 
with the risk that that somebody will 
tell just one somebody else (after all, even when 
a D Notice is sent private and personal to an 
editor, that editor has to tell his 
why a subject can’t be touched and the 
news editor has to tell the reporter who 
touching on it why not, and possibly so on). In 
the Blake case itself the simole fact that there 


makes our 


somebody 


news editor 


on, 


was 
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was a D Notice out confirmed the rumour that 
Blake had been a double agent—and on past 
occasions I have been told on the phone by a 
man who knew neither my name nor my voice, 
‘Sorry, old boy, but there’s a D Notice out about 
that.” There are a number of dangers in the old- 
boy approach and not the least is that there are 


a hell of a lot of old boys 
* 

On the other hand, the D Notice attitude can 
make for some remarkable security in matters 
which no journalist could be reckoned to have 
a duty to conceal. More and more will a manu- 
facturer with a new article coming on _ the 
market or an association with an interesting topic 
coming up for discussion send out their own 
form of D Notice, giving the full facts but em- 
bargoing their use until a release date (the day 
the article is first on sale or the date of the 
conference). Partly this is the laudable aim of 
giving a journalist time to swot up his back- 


ground facts; more, however, it is an attempt 
to secure the maximum publicity by preventing 
any newspaper getting a ‘scoop’ which will kill 
the story for other papers. It has the intent, and 
usually the effect, of subjecting the journalist to 
ince 
to find out something for himself—which he quite 
often could—by telling it him in confidence 

If a journalist lets it, this can become absurd. 
I once asked a motoring correspondent about 


moral blackmail: depriving him of the ct 


an innovation by Ford’s that I had _ heard 
rumoured. He said it was true—‘I first heard 
of it two years ago, but I don’t think Ford’s 


would like me to mention it yet.’ It can get 
perhaps even more absurd if you try to walk 
around it rather that sit down under it. I have 
caught myself ringing up an expert on a certain 
topic and asking, in effect, ‘Anything new 
coming up in your line?’—hoping that he would 
tell me about something of which I already had 
the full, but embargoed. details. This would 
ease my conscience, but is in fact simple moral 
cowardice on my part. If a manufacturer or 
association realises that it is easier to get me 
to keep their secrets than keep them for them- 
selves, then good luck if they can get away with it. 
+ : 

A friend went to the Wolf Mankowitz 
musical play about Dr. Crippen, Belle, a few 
days ago. At the end Mr. Mankowitz himself 
came on stage, as he had done on other evenings, 
to point out to the audience that since they 
had enjoyed the play (my friend confirmed that 
they seemed to have done) certain critics who 
had flayed it must therefore be wrong. ‘I 
looking around while he was speaking,” my friend 
reported, ‘and I’m pretty sure that most of the 
audience hadn’t heard before of the critics he 
was talking about; they weren't the sort to read 
critics. I got the impression that they thought 
they were being told that although they'd en- 
joyed the play they were wrong, because several 
distinguished people had said it was a bad one 
Perhaps, he added charitably, ‘Mankowitz 
couldn’t see them properly across the footlights.’ 
And perhaps preaching about doubt to the con- 
verted is another good thing to stay shut up on. 
GAVIN LYALL 


see 


was 


Oyril Ray will resume ‘Postcript’ next week. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Luid., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSion 3221! ‘5 lines). 





APPOINTMENTS VACANI 

Ae ESSEC 
4 WOMAN with training or experience 
work with children is sought as Deputy 
Leader, Triangle Playground, Lambeth, 
which provides for children’s out-of-school 
play, nursery age to 12 years. Playground 
opens afternoons (Nursery) and early even- 
ings school term; all day Saturday and school 
holidays; closed Sunday and Monday. Appoint- 
ment to be arranged in conjunction L.C.C., 
work with nursery and juniors expected 
averace £11-12 p.w. for these hours. Inquiries 
and applications to Mrs. Gaskin, Secretary 
Triangle Adventure Playground Association 
Burnham Drive. Worcester Park, Surrey 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF “EXAMINA- 
TIONS (HISTORY). Pensionable post in the 
Civil Service Commission, London, for gradu- 
ate (man or woman), preferably with first class 
honours, in History or in History with another 
subject. Experience of schoo] or university 
teaching desirable, experience of examining 
interviewing, Or administration an advantage 
Duties include discussion and preparation of 
examination papers from GC.E to final 
honours level, interviewing, and administrative 
work concerned with recruitment. Selection by 
interview. Starting salary according to experi- 
ence and present salary on scale £1,251 (age 
28)-£2,306 Teaching service may be aggregated 
with civil service for superannuation purposes 
F.S.S.U. may count as qualifying service. Pro- 
motion possibilities within the Commission 
or to the Administrative Class. Write Civil 
Service Commission. Bur! on Gardens, W.1 
for application form. quoting 5315 61 Closing 
date i2th June, 1961 





BBC requires Producer (Films) in Belfast 
Duties include advising Television Producers on 
film matters, directing film sequences for pro- 
grammes covering a wide range of subjects and 
origination and execution of telefilm projects 
Also responsible for giving professional super 
vision to cameramen, editors, and recordists 
and generally maintaining standards of opera 
tiona! work in all film processes. This demands 
imaginative origination of ideas, wide experi- 
ence of film editing and ability to execute 
entary themes. Knowledge of Northern 
desirable. Salary £1,725 (possibly 
qualifications exceptional) rising by 
ual increments to £2,22 
for application torms 
envelope and quoting reference 
Spt.) shot iid reach 
Officer, Broadcasting House 


within five days 


BBC requires Report Writer (Br sh) tor 





Monitoring Service near Re dit » work 
under general direction of Chie “and Senior 
Report Writers in preparation of the Sum- 
mary of World Broadcasts. Candidates must 
have knowledge and understanding of inter- 
national affairs and ability O prepare for 
publication, in the Summary, objective and 
accurate reports covering poiitical, economic 





and other subjects a large volume of 
material transcribed from foreign broadcasts, 
in particular from USSR, Eastern Europe. Far 
and Middle East, and Africa. Specialist know- 
ledge of one of these areas and or economic 
and scientific background an advantage. Salary 
£1,380 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tional) rising by five annua neTements to 
£1,780 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms (enclosing address nvelope and quot 
mg reference 61.45.2133 Spt.) should reach 
Appointments Officer Broadcasting House 
London, W.1, within five da 














patna TRAINED secretar { good edu 


yn required for responsible post in Lon- 





don secretarial e 





confidential work 
and initiative more than hich speed Box 
No. 8046 








MARKETING DIRECTOR 
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S 


have been retained to advise on the following appointinents 


This company manufactures fast-moving, nationally advertised consumer 
products. Several brands, each with their own established image, have a 
total turnover of £tens of millions annually. A number of these are to 
be grouped under one selling organisation and a Marketing Director is 
required to shape the complete marketing policy and contro] its execu- 
tion. Salary will be negotiated but about £5,000 is envisaged to commence, 


plus car and top hat pension. 


Candidates aged 35 to 45 must have had full responsibility for the 
marketing of aggressively sold products with a seven-figure turnover and 
-hould prefera ibly have controlled a national sales force. Please send 
H 


brief details in confidence quoting reference Z.3925 to R. W 
Lubbock 


ASSISTANT TO THE CHAIRMAN 


of a group of residential estate development and property investmen 
companies which does its own building in the counues south and west of 
London and wishes to extend its activities. Located near London, he will 
ielp the Chairman with special and co-ordinating duties through com- 
petent departmental heads and it is intended to build up his responsibility 
as quickly as possible, further possibilities being inherent in the appoint- 
ment. A starting salary in the range £2,500 io £3,000 is offered with car 


and contributory pension scheme 


rhe man selected will ideally be aged 40 to 45 and will be able to show 
wide experience of property development and investment in the ondon 
and Home Counties area coupled with financial and administrative ability 


in that field. Please send brief details in confidence quoting reteren 
Z.4120 to A. Shaw Maclaren 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 





In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client, uniess 
he gives permission after a confide nual interview al Ww hich he wil be given full 


letails of the appointment. 


a 


Consumer Goods 














requires Reporter in News Division with 
ic experience, good news sense, wide 





supervision, games handicrafts | desirable 





£120 emoluments. Apply by let 





abroad. Preferred age 25 to 45. Staff testimonials, names of three reterees, 
experience (newspaper or BBC) as 4_ reporter age, qualifications, experience, to Miss 
an additional qualification. Salary £1,725 (pos- 106 Pembroke Road, Bristol 8 
} higher if qualifications ¢dceptional) 
rising by five annua) increments to £2,225 max 
Requests for application torms (enclosing STUDENT GARDENERS AT WISLEY 
addressed envelope and quoting = reference 
61.G.210 Spt.) should reach Appointments | There will be a limited number of vacan- 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London. W_1, ses commencing from October Sth, 1961, 
within tive davs ' at the a Horticultural Society's 
: Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Woking, Surrey, 
THE UNIVERSITY Ot for Student Gardeners (men) to take a 
MANCHESTER two years residentia] course of instruction 
The University of Manchester will intro- leading to the Wisley Diploma. Applicants 


juce in October, 1961. a one year course should be 21 years of age or over, 
eading to a DIPI OMA in YOUTH 
WORK. The course is designed for gradu- 


but applications, in exceptional cir- 





cumstances, will be considered trom other ness. They must have had three 
with good educational qualifications aad practical horticultural experience and be 
practical experience of work with young qualified from previous general education 
people. to protit by the course of instruction pro- 
Applications are invited from = students vided. Further details and form of appli- 
wishi os to take this course. Further de- cation may be obtained from The Director 
ails can be obtained from the Registrar to whom the completed application form 
University ot Manchester, Manchester, should be returned not ater 


All applications must be received be- June 30th, 1961 
tore 17th June, 1961 } 


RESIDENT MALE ASSISTANT WARDEN 
(Single) Home Office. Approved Probation 
of current affairs and ability to | Hostel, Bnstol, for 24 boys 15-18. General 
write accurate, concise reports for bulletins 
to broadcast their own reports in Sound Home Office Scale £550 x £25 to £650, 


and Television. Possibility of short-term assign- er with recent 


married, have undertaken their National 
Service training or be exempt therefrom 
and furnish a medical certificate as to fit- 


735 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd. 


RISHWORTH SCHOOL, Near Halifax 
Wanted in September a master to take charg: 
of the Chemistry Department. Salary by 
arrangement. Wanted in September a master 
to take charge of Geography Department 
Ability to coach rugby football an advantage 
Salary by arrangement. Full details trom the 
Headmaster 
THE NEW SCHOOL, King’s Lan Herts 
(Tel.: King’s Langley 2505) requires experienced 
natron and/or assistant matron for co-educa- 
uonal boarding hostel (children 12-18 years) to 
commence Autumn term, 1961 Pleasant 
country surroundings, 21 miles from London 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
Applications are invited for two posts at 
he grades of LECTURER AND ASSIS- 
TANT LECTURER in the Department of 
DRAMA which has been recently estab- 
lished in the Faculty of Arts. Preference 
will be given to candidates with practical 
as well as academic training in theatre 
and its allied arts 
Duties to commence on October Ist, 1961, 
or as soon as possible thereafter. Member- 
ship of F.S S_U. and Children’s Allowance 
Scheme. Salary scales: Lecturer, £1,050 
to £1,850 per annum; Assistant Lecturer, 
£800 to £950 per annum; initial salary and 
experience Applications must be sent not 
later than June 17, 1961, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom 
turther particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained 








UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
CHAIR OF GERMAN 


tor he newly 
) ‘ The staff of 
he Department comprises at present one 
Reader, two Lecturers and one Tutor 
The salary now attached to the chair is 
£44,000, with superannuation on the 
F.S.S.U. basis. Salaries are at present 
under review by a committee appointed 
by the Australian Universities Commission 
The University has a liberal Study Leave 
scheme 
Candidates are invited to obtain from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities ot 
he British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1, or from the 
Registrar, a general statement about the 
chair and forma] terms of appointmen 
Full particulars of arrangements available 
house-purchase finance may be ob- 
tained from the Registrar 
The University will glady supply 
nformation on request to the 
Applications (in duplicate) should ~—y 
he Registrar, The University of Adela 
Adelaide, South Australia. NOT I ATE R 
THAN JUNE 30, 1961 


Appiications are invite 








YWCA LONDON TRAINED YOUTH 
LEADERS required. Opportunities for exper 
ment, development, on the job training and 
consultation with other leaders on trends 
outh work. Write Personnel, Y WC.A., 108 
Baker St., London, W.1 


PERSONAT 


ACCOMMODATION in Exchange for en 
ployment URGENTLY needed by Ind 
Dutch Couple. Box No. 99 
ACE answers your questions on schools, un 
versities and al) aspects of education and 
publishes ‘Where?’ 10s. p.a. subscription 
Advisory Centre tor Education, Unit 14 4 
Buckingham Street, London, W.C.2 
AGRICULTURE and Et /ROPI Read Cross 
bow, 12s. 6d. p.a 2 vears. Bow Group 
60 Berners Street. Ww. 1. 
CANCER PATIENT 1080. Young Girl «12 
recovery unlikely, in hospital far from home 
Her parents have incurred debt in order to 
stay mear her. Can you please help’? Old 
jewellery, etc., gladly utilised. National So 
ciety for Cancer Relief, 47 Victoria Srrec 
London, S.W.1 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, hab 
and personal problems, qualitied in ps) cho 
and hypnosis.—-Write for — ment m. kK 
Brian, MBHA., 19 Wigm St 1, or 
telephone I 4Ngham 4245 

Continued Overleas 











LONDON PROBATION SERVICE 


Applications invited from men and women 
over age 28 for appoint 1 im October as 
probation officers in Shisneeal tan Magis- 








trates’ Courts area. Socia! work or other 
relevant experience ess social science 
or other university qualitication an advan 
tage 

Salary £845 «a vear ut 28, £875 at age 29 
r over rising n mua nvorements to 


£1,070. Trainin juring the first vear 
of service. fF culars and applica 
tion torm from Probat on Division (Room 
432 (L)), Home Office. Horseferr, House 
Dean Ryle Street, London, S.W.1. Last day 
for applications—1 2th June, 1961 




















PROBATION ADVISORY AND TRAINING BOARD 
FRAINING FOR PROBATION WORK IN LONDON 


4 two-year course of whole-time training will begin in September. 1961, 


for persons not less than 25 years of age who wish to qualify for emplovy- 
ment a» probation officers in London. 


The course combines theoretical instruction at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic with practical work in the field, and will lead to the External Diploma 
in Social Studies of London University. 


In addition to the personal qualities required for work as a probation 
officer, applicants should have the academic qualifications secsenne y for 
admission to the University of London. 

Further information and application forms from the Secretary, Probation 
Advisory and Training Board (Room 440), Home Office, Horseferry House, 
Dean Ryle Street, S.W.1. Closing date for applications: 12th June, 1961. 





If vou judge wine by incomparable | 
standards—you will appreciate 


* 
*‘HUGEL’ wines 
Wines of Alsace 
You will enjoy their remarkable dry 
flavour. clean and clear. If you demand 
perfection, the smooth fruity character- 
istics and the distinguished bouquet of 
“HUGEL” wines will appeal to your 
experienced palate. 
The choicest wines of Alsace. 
‘HUGEL’ wines at Hotels, Restaurants, 
Wine Merchants ‘de premiere ordre’. 
Shipped b 
Cc, J. F. ASHBY & CO., LTD 
79a FLIZABETH STREET 
CHESTER SQUARE. S.W.1 

















4 DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross Assets Exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on 
~€ deposits for the eighth year in ? 
| succession, with extra 4% added 
‘ annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 

| investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Lea. 
q DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND. LONDON, WC2 











PERSONAL—contd. 


CRYING OVER SPILT MILK is unforgiv- 
able. But all the world would excuse outright 
sobs over a spilt bottle of superb EL CID 
Sherry. That’s the precious Amontiliado one 
guards with loving care. 

FRIENDLY FOLK ASSOCIATION, Torquay 
(Est. 1943). Members everywhere. Hobby 
Exchanges, Stamps, photography, booklovers, 
tapesponding. Pen-friends (100 countries) 
GUITAR Tuition. Classical and accompani- 
ment. 176 Ebury Street, S.W.1. (SLOane 4154.) 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our free Price List and Literature on 
Family Pianning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour Street, 
London, W.1. DX. 


LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Terms Mod 
Box No. 8064. 
MOTION, the new university film magazine 


Out now. Is. 9d. post free from 23 Summer 
field Road, Loughton, Essex 

MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS. Read the articles by 
a patient and a social worker in the Spring 
issue of Health Horizon, 2/6d. from Tavistock 
House, W.C.1. 

NORWEGIAN Furn. and _ Designs 
gaard, 31 Connaught St., W.2. AMB 
OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office 
employment through STELLA FISHER 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 (almost facirg 
Charing Cross Stn.). TEM 6644 


Over- 
8209. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
TREATMENT 
Discussed in the Nationa! Press 
Available at the 
CLINIC - REGENERATIVE 

HERAPY 
87 Westhourme Terrace, London, W.2 
AMBassador 4041 


POEMS WANTED. Send with stamped enve- 
lope. Citizen Books (S), 20 Alexandra St., 
Southend, Essex. 

OPEN-EYED BUYING results from study- 
ing SHOPPER'S GUIDE (10s. p.a.). It tells 
you how branded goods stand up to work- 
ing tests; shows you how to spend wisely 
Write Consumer Council, Orchard House, 
Orchard Street, W.1. 

PRINTING AT LESS COST by Offset Litho 
Text in print-style type. Illustrations and srt 
work copied. Books, brochures, catalogues, 
leaflets, etc. Susan Tully Ltd., 9 Blenheim St., 
W.1. MAY 6093 

SCHIZOPHRENIA, most terrible of all men- 
tal illnesses, attacks one in a hundred. It is 
vitally important that more people understand 
and help. Take the first step by sending for 
the Mental Health Research Fund pamphlet 
*‘Schizophrenia"’ (free) from the MENTAL 
NATIONAL APPEAL, Dept. 11, 8 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. 


FAMILY 
PLANNING 





FREE Wy ny 2 
gook 


plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent under plain 
cover by return of post. 


Write for free booklet ex- 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.C.! 


Please send your free booklet under plain cover 


Name 


Address 





Registered as a Newspaper. Second-cl: ASS mail 
EUSton 3221. 


World; 50s. per annum (52 weeks), Canada 45s. 





Printed in Great Britain by Gave & PoLDEN LTD., 


PERSONAL—contd, 


RECITAL 





‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS 
changing their address should send their aew 
address to the Subscription Manager by the 
first post on the Monday of the week aff 


INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102, Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Recital of Spanish songs by Srta. Lucy 
Canbrera on the 26th May at 6 p.m 





STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from No 
Sales—No fees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able story-writing. Easy to follow, modern 
methods. Bonus offer—Free money-earning 
Pilot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now for FREE booklet ‘‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-Writer,”” Dept. 
S.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 


TANTRIC A.—Box No. 1100 


TORY IDEAS —Read Crossbow, only 12s. 6d. 
p.a. Bow Group, 60 Berners St., W 1 


TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. If you agree 
that the consumer should have a voice in ad- 
vertising, join the Advertising Inquiry Council 
which aims to improve standards in advertis- 
ing. Write for details of membership and the 


Council’s monthly Bulletin to the Secretary, 

A.LC., 49 Cresswell Place, S W.10 
**Whiceh?’’ 

The May issue reports on instant coffee, car 


devices, slide tules, hire purchase 
ow esent** 

is based on independent tests and surveys, and 

is published monthly by the Consumers’ Asso- 

ciation, available on annual! subscription only 

£1 to Dept 7, 14 Buckingham Street, London, 

Ww.cC.2 


anti-theft 





WRITE TO SELL—WITH KNOW-HOW! No 
Sales—No Fees training shows you how_to 
write what editors buy. Benefit also from The 
Writer, plus two practical writing encyclo- 
paedias—free! Send for FREE RI a How 
Guide to Writing Success’ (45th Edit B.A 
School of Successful Writing Ltd 124 New 
tond Street. London, W.1 

YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH .. . in 
suffering 

INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Settle- 








ments. Annuities. Sales or advance s from 5 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Fost & 
yhill Ltd.. 26 St. James’s St., S.W.1 (WHI 
5561.) 
MORTGAG E LOANS: LTD.. are paying 74% 
intere on accounts. or further de- 
tails al this stment Opportunity, write for 
Brochure (27) te Mortzane Loans Ltd., 79 
Piccadill Manchester 


7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 


tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industrial Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea 


EXHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


BAROONE DE BELLE 
at the French Institute 
S.W.7—on “Les Grandes 
Loire’’—8 p.m., Wednesday, 
performance by the Sonneurs de 
the Loire Valley. Admission free 


LEICESTER GALLERIES May Exhibitions: 
new paintings by JOHN CRAXTON and 
RUTHERFORD. Original etchings and lithos 
by modern artists 10-5.30. Sats. 10-1. Till 27th 


MARLBOROUGH, 39 Old Bond St., W.1. 
(HYD 6195.) JACKSON POLLOCK. Adm 
2s. 6d. Students Is. Daily 10-5. Sats. 10-12 
Opens 26th May 


NEW LONDON GALLERY, 17-18 Old Bond 
St., W.1. 10-5. Sats. 10-12. MOHOLY-NAGY 
Paintings. Collages: 1914-46. From 24th May. 


‘THE AMERICAN MUSE,’ an illustrated lec- 
ture on U.S. paintings by Henri Dorra, Assis- 
tant Director, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. American Embassy Theatre, 
Upper Brook Street entrance, Tuesday, May 
23, 6.30 p.m. Admission Free 


‘THE NEW IDEAS ABOUT GROWTH,’ a 
lecture by Michael M. Swann, Professor of 
Zoology, University of Edinburgh. American 
Embassy Theatre, Upper Brook Street entrance, 
Wednesday, May 24, 6.30 p.m. Admission free 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of two 
lectures entitled ‘‘The Origins of Greco- 
Buddhist Art’’ will be delivered by Professor 
D. Schlumberger (Strasbourg) at 5.45 p.m. on 
29 May and 2 June at the Institute of Archae- 


ROCHE will speak— 

Queensbury Place, 
Dames du Val de 
24th May. Special 
Trempes of 


ology, 31-34 Gordon Square, W.C.1. ADMIS- 
SION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. James 
Henderson, Academic Registrar 

WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: Edmond 


Kapp 
and drawings, 
May inclusive 
closed Mondays 
gate East Station 


a retrospective exhibition of paintings 
1911-1961. 20th April to 19th 
Weekdays 11-6; Sundays 2-6; 
Admission free. Adjoins Ald- 


CONCERTS 


THE SECOND HURRICANE,’ a recording 
by the New York Philharmonic Aaron C oplan's 
play opera. Conducted and narrated by Leonard 
Bernstein. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 
Brook Street entrance, Thursday, May 25, 
12.30 P m Admission free 


privile ges authorised at the New York, N. Y., Post Office. Published by THE SPECTATOR L TD., 
W.C.2, at their Wellington Press, Aldershot. 


28 Craven Street, London, 





FILMS 


*X-15’ and ‘MEN IN FLIGHT" films on the 
X-15 rocket plane and USAF Space Medicine 
Research. American Embassy Theatre, Upper 





Brook Street entrance, Thursday, May 26, 6.30 
p.m. Admission free. 

BOOK FAIR 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOK FAIR. June 14-21 


7 Albemarle Street, 
display rare books 
11-6.30; Thur. it- 


National Book League, 
W.1. A.B.A members 


mss., all prices. Mon-Fri 


8; Sat. 11-5. Admission free 
EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 


tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G 40, St. Albans. or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street E.C.4. Est 1910 


GERMANY 1961. Residential weekend course 
2nd/4th June Lecturers from English Univer- 


sities and German Institute Fee £3 7 Od 
Further details from The Warden, Dillington 
House, [lminster, Somerset 

POST ~. IUITION for G.C.E., London Univ 
B.A.,B , B.Sc.Econ., LL_B., B.D., Degrees, 
Higtionss s. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 


inations. Prospectus: E. W 
C.B.E., LLB., Director of Studies, Dept 
B.92, Woisev Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1394.) 


THE ONLY language one can learn thoroughly 


Shaw Fletcher, 


in a few months without a teacher: Esperanto 

Buy a textbook from the British Esperanto 

Association, 140 Holland Park Ave Ail 

SCHOLARSHIPS 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 
RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

Application are invited for the above 
Studentships and Grants for research ia 
Economics, Economic Statistics, Govern 
ment, Social Administration Social 


Anthropology or Sociology, 
year in the first 


tenable for one 
instance, and renewable 
for a further period not exceeding two 
years. The studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered 


to candidates who have obtained the 
degree of Bachelor or Master in this or 
any other approved University. Applica- 


tions should be sent not later than July 
Ist, 1961, to the Registrar, the University 

Manchester, 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be 


obtained 

LITERARY 
YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250 
BOOKS FOR SALE. America, including Maps 


and Pamphlets, also Books in Russian and on 
Russia. List 24 from W. Forster, 83a Stamford 
Hill, N16. 

FICTION-WRITING. We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—No Fees Students’ work appears 


in all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. 
B.23, British Institute of Fiction-Writing 
tar Ltd., Chronicle House, Fleet Street, 
1.C4 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 


ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regent Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
School of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,’ and terms 
of Special Guarantee 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 
ACCUR. TYPING, 2/6 1,000 carbs 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, 
Johnson, 12 
MO ’ 


6d. Jen- 
Kent. 

Theses wee Pat 
Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19 


U 6136 
MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496 
RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 


effiic ient ty ping. 


THE SPECTATOR, 





at its Offices, 99 Gower St., 
Subscription Rate by surface mail to any address i 





MAY 19, 


from PREHISTOR 
to PICASSO 


THE 
PLACE 
FOR 
PRINTS 


prints are exhibited 


Call or send for free 
catalogue to 








36 ST. MARTINS L 
LONDON, W.C.2 
SHOPPING BY POST 
BINOCULARS, EX GOVT £20 va 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHA 
FRANK LTD., Saltmarket, Glasgow 
BELL 2106 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. N 


Standing sensational! 


coveries, the truth about garlic as a 


which gets down to the root cause of r 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 
years. Garlisol non-taint garlic tat 
harmless and benevolent, with no dru; 
oo the heart Not habit torming, 1,000 
(six months’ supply) 52/6, 500 table 


together with booklet of home treatn 


dietary advice.— a sol Compan I 
Sussex, or order through your chemis 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS from 85 
and Gentlemen. London's Largest S 
Luxurious quality. Patterns from A 
Smith, 36 Berkeley Street, W.1 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS I 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Aftern 
cloths, Towels, Suiting, Bed, Dress 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogues fr 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINEN 
9 Donegall Square South, Belfas 
NORTHERN IRELAND 
SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to 
from 38s. 6d. Patt chart, from | 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardet Ma 
€ 
GARDENING 
DAHLIAS for exhibition and cu 
rooted plants. 17s. 6d. dozen. | W 
8 Copperfield Ave, Hillingdon, Mid 
BRIDGE 32703.) 
HARDY GERANIUMS (Herbuac 
nials) Irive Outdoor ‘ year rour 
need renewal. Pink, rose, salmon, v 
dozen J MACGREGOR Rar 
Specialist. LARKHALL, LANARKSHI 
HOTELS 


GUIDE 


and off the beaten track th Brita 


hrou 


postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE) 
House, Torquay 

THE MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE 

eating in Gt. Britain is the new ed 
THE GOOD FOOD GUIDE, 1961/62 


by Raymond Postgate from recommer 
by Good Food Club members, publis! 


Cassell, 7s. 6d., from all booksellers. *P 
is incorruptible. Ut now possible to 5 
Britain on his back John Freeman 


Statesman 


ACCOMMODATION 


EXMOOR, N. DEVON. Good food 
scenery fishing, riding Complete 
Lorna Doone Farm, Malmsmead, Nr. | 
N. Devon 


MAINLY YOUNG 


professional peor 


sult us. The right person for the righ 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share 
Lid., 175 Piccadilly, W.l1. HYD 254 
hours) 

THIRD MAN (24-28) wanted to share 

did but inexpensive flat, S.W.7. Owr 
room with own front door. Box No 


FRE 1683 some evenings 


ACCOMMODATION WANTED 
WOMAN) CIVIL SERVANT (gra 
urgently wants S/C flat, flatlet or 2 room 
furnished or partly furnished, easy \ 
Whitehall. Quiet tenant. Box No. 587‘ 


EXCHANGE ACCOMMODATION 


3 rooms, k 
block. 34 


unfurn. flat, 
Top floor ige 


PUTNEY s/c 
c.h.w., c.h. lift 


lease, rent £325 p.a. excl. Some f. & 
sale, available in exchange for s/c 

flat 1 or 2 rooms. k. & b max. rent £28 
within easy reach Russel! Sq., W.C.1 


9536 after 6 p.m 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


BARGAIN Comfortable house, 
garage, tel., TV VHF. Sleep 5. An 
weeks. July 27 to August 17; 12} gns 


Penzance 


Ww.c.i 


Fido, Rosary, Heamoor 


London, Telepho 


Air Mail rates on application. Postage on this issue: Inland and Abroad 2}d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) id.—Friday, May 19, 1961. 
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